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@® You are constantly being urged to 
profitably replace your old turret lathes 
with new Warnet and Swaseys. 


And we practice what we preach— 
Sixty-two of the sixty-six machines operating 


in our turret lathe department are new 
Warner and Swaseys. 


On these new machines you will see the 
latest turret lathe tools developed by 
Warner and Swasey. This combination of 
tools and turret lathes enables us to take 
full advantage of carbide cutters, to make 
heavier cuts at higher speeds. 


How has this modernization with new 
turret lathes, new turret lathe tooling, and 
carbide turning, paid in our shop? 


Time studies of 1500 typical small lot jobs 
supply the answer—an average drop 
of 25% in machining costs, and machine 
capacity increased an average of 43%. 


We have taken our own medicine — and 
like it! Perhaps we can write a prescription 
for some of your turning ills. 


WARNER *T 
r 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY ITIL LT | 
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\* UNSOLVED MYSTERY will sell a million 
I newspapers. A top-notch mystery novel 
keeps presidents up till 2 A. M. 

Someone asked Shirley Temple what she 
wanted to be when she grew up. She said, “A 
G-woman.” If you didn’t play “cops and 
robbers”’ by the age of six, it’s hard to imagine 
where you lived. 

Solving mysteries is as American as baseball. 
That’s why, for example, you find one in this 
week’s issue of the Post, written by one of 
America’s few really great mystery writers 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
test your ingenuity as an armchair detective. 
to tempt other 


whose new novel will 


And there are other mysteries 
minds. Mysteries of business. And science. You 





might have been astonished to sit in a recent 
meeting of American business leaders and find 
them discussing the mystery of U-235... Har- 
ness the power inside such an atom and you 
could run a 100,000-kilowatt generating station 
(Take a deep 


for a year with a cup of water! 
breath and unravel that one in this week's Post!) 

Eager, inquisitive minds read the Post. And 
no wonder, for its pages are particularly tailored 
for them. Men and women who have the urge 
—and the imagination—to tackle the riddles 
that affect America most. And if possible help 
solve them. 

It’s no mystery that more people read the 
Post now than at any other time in the mag- 


azine’s history. 
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THE OLD WAY 


aagndda YMA 


Alter embossing a metal address plate it 
looks like this. So you put it in your address- 
ing machine and print the paper index card 
shown below 


Then you fasten the index card and the 
address plate together in a metal frame (as 
shown below) and thus get a readable address 


THE ELLIOTT way 


The new Elliott Address Card (shown be- 


low) has done away with all the above waste 


plate 


of labor and material, because 


Alter an Elliott Address Card is stencilled 
you do not have to attach an index card to it 
to make it readable. 


And Elliott Address Cards will also: 

Silence your addressing department. 
Eliminate delays of jammed plates. 
Halve mechanical addressing costs. 
Quarter your address plate weight. 
Multiply addressing speed by 2 to 5 


Halve your address plate floor space. 


A booklet telling twenty-eight reasons 
why it pays to change to the Elliott address- 
ing system will be mailed to metal address 
plate users if requested on your business 
letterhead 





The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Occasion 


Ix case it’s slipped vour mind, 
is “Maiden Aunt Day.” Sponsor: The 
Bachelor Girls and Old Maids Club of 
Minneapolis, Slogan: “Remember your 


Sept 


maiden aunt September 7.” 


Jukebox Network 


Time was when a little radio always 
on the verge of blasting its tubes out 

to satisfy any bar 
First 
it was the jukebox plain—a big wooden 
You put 


made enough music 
and grill. Then came the jukebox 


box with a glass window in it. 


| a nickel in it and the record you wanted 


to hear slid out of the middle of a stack 
of records and started to play. Then it 
was the jukebox fancy the old box was 


so flossied up with chromium, colored 
lights, and stained glass panels you felt 
like begging its pardon when you dropped 
a nickel in it. Now the jukebox has at- 
tained its highest 


gone in for the chain system. 


we hope) power. It’s 


A whole series of machines, in as many 
different locations, is run from one cen- 
tral agency. If a fellow in the Elite Bar 
& Grill wants to hear 
his nickel in the slot 
pushing a button for the song he wants, 


a tune, he puts 
and, instead of 
he makes his request through a micro- 
phone on top of the jukebox. In the 
same way he can have a tune played, 
say, for his mother, who nay be cele 
brating her birthday at the Earle Ave. 
Rest, a couple of blocks away. The fellow 
just puts his order in the microphone at 
the Elite and pretty soon a voice is 
coming out of the jukebox at the Earle 
Ave. Rest: “This number is respectfully 
dedicated to Mrs. George Pflugfelder on 
her 68th loving son, 
Mrs. Pflug- 


swings into 


birthday by her 
Horace Happy birthday, 
felder!” Then the band 
“You're a Killer-Diller.” 
rhis new system is apparently keeping 
things lively in all the bars in which it 
operates, and is looking forward to a 
long life. As an example of the possibili- 
ties of the network, though, look what 
the boys did with it in San Francisco 
last month, during the primaries there. 
The folks would be hanging over the 
bars enjoying a little cry in their beer 
with “Ill Never 


suddenly a voice would boom out of the 


Smile Again,” when 
jukebox, announcing that the next num- 
ber. “We Like It Over Here,” would be 
dedicated to “that 
Joe Campanelli, who is running for the 
assembly in the 24th district.” That tune 


sterling American, 


would hardly be over before some highly 
insulting number like “The Sow Song” 
would be noisily dedicated to “Guiseppe 
Molinari, who is trying to run for the 
assembly in the 24th district.” The battle 


of music went on from there 
Made Me Love You.” to “I'll B 
When You're Dead, You Rasea 
and so on through the night 
Before this industry gets to 
before the national election gets 
swing, the jukebox networks ha: 
set up something like a code of fa 
tices—or all the bars in the cou 


going to be a shambles by Nove 


Labor’s Troubles 


Lanor Day was going to be the 


for a bang-up peace celebrat 
Racine, Wis., this year. A joint A 
C10. committee planned — th 


activities—chief of which was 
parade of 15,000 union members 


A.F.L. and C.1LO 


shoulder to shoulder. 


workers m 
Union Caryn 
donated their services to build the 
forms: electricians donated theirs t 
the park grounds; truckers hauled ¢ 
ment to the park free; bartenders 
going to serve at the stands without 
More than half a dozen 


teered to march in the big parade. ( 


bandas 


operation bathed everything in 
glow Then the A.F.L 


local came on the scene 


musicians 
Before its 
man band took one step in the pa 
the local said, it would like to ex 
the small sum of 85 per man fron 
joint committee. 82 out of eve 
would be refunded to the commit! 
help pay the union carpenters, el 
cians et al. donating their services 
committee turned this down. The 
asked the volunteer 


not to march in the parade. The Ar 


cians uinton 


can Legion band and the S. C. Jo 
band canceled their plans for part 
tion because of the large number of 
men in their bands, but the Boy sx 
the Kiwanis, and the Salvation <A 
bands were on hand to march any 
Labor D 


has come and gone now, but the 


with some 10,000 paraders 
committee and the musicians’ union 
still scrapping over it It just goe- 
a good 


show nothing will stir up 


like a labor peace celebration. 


Price Rise 


for 


ENTERPRISING, that’s the word 
fellow who runs the taxi dance hal 
New York City, who wants to buy 
a lot of the evening clothes that 

been worn in the movies by such |» 
office charmers as Hedy Lamarr, A 
Sheridan. Paulette Goddard, etc., et 
so he can put them on the girls in 

dance hall and collect 25¢ a dance 
stead of the standard 10¢. Think of 
bovs—only 15¢ more to dance with 


dress that once covered Hedy Lamarr! 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





Wasatncton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Politics are in the air, and they are be- 
ginning to cloud the perspective. Hence, 
if you want to know what’s what on 
national defense, including aid to Brit- 
ain, and what industry’s rdéle in the 
preparedness effort is—or ought—to be, 
pay attention only to what Roosevelt 
or Willkie savs and ignore the second- 
stringers. These boys, including all the 
Representatives, one-third of the Sena- 
tors, and virtually everybody else in 
both parties are grinding their own polit- 
ical axes in a fight for re-election. What 
they say isn’t binding on the party, 
now or after the election. 

Not all Democrats support Roosevelt; 
not all Republicans endorse Willkie’s 
stand on all issues. As these politicos 
feint and parry, their talk and their 
actions will tend to obscure the posi- 
tion of the Presidential candidates and 
the two national parties. Hence, busi- 
ness is certainly well-advised to take its 
information and its opinions straight 
from the top. 


Looking Back Home 

Tue mrixep Congressional comment on 
the President’s action this week in trad- 
ing the fifty destroyers for naval bases 
with Great Britain is a perfect example 
of the way in which party policy on an 
important issue is ignored while the 
candidates try to analyze sentiment back 
home. The roll calls and speeches on 
the tax bill are almost as revealing. 

Of course, confusion is worse con- 
founded this year by the fact that the 
Republicans have nominated a Demo- 
cratic liberal for President and the Dem- 
ocrats have nominated a former Repub- 
lican for Vice-President. And don’t for- 
get, either, that once F. D. R. scratched 
his own ticket to vote for his distant 
cousin, , a R. 


Too Good to Pass Up 


INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITIES for Congress- 
men to justify voting for conscription 
by voting to “draft industry, too” are 
too good to be overlooked in an election 
year. It doesn’t matter that the Presi- 
dent, head of the Democratic Party, im- 
plies that the conscription of industry 
isn’t necessary by his assertion that 
business is cooperating with the defense 
program. Nor does it matter that Wen- 
dell Willkie, head of the Republican 
Party, attacks the plan by insisting that 
it means the socialization of industry. 
What with the third-term issue, the war 
possibility, ete., there are too many com- 
plications for the ordinary Senator or 
Representative in a doubtful state or 
district to count on being pulled through 
by the head of his ticket. That’s why 
it’s every man for himself in Congress. 


When Will Congress Quit? 


WITH LEGISLATION on excess profits, 
amortization of defense plants, and com- 
mandeering of plants for defense pur- 
poses still all balled up, there’s not much 
point in talking about Congress quitting. 
Mild speculation points to a recess at the 
end of this month till shortly after elec- 
tion day. You can be sure that the tax 
bill, a complicated mess rushed through 
the House, will be rewritten in the 
Senate. 


Another Senator Clipped 


Dereat of Senator William H. King in 
the Utah primary makes two for Roose- 
velt’s purge this year, in contrast to com- 
plete failure two years ago against the 
nine recalcitrant Democratic Senators 
on the court-packing bill. Burke of Ne- 
braska, the other primary victim, and 
King are two Senators New Dealers will 
be delighted to miss on next January's 
first roll call. In fact, most New Dealers 
would count it a gain even if Nebraska 
and Utah elected Republican Senators in 
November. 

* Business angle: King was the only out- 
spoken Senate opponent of resale price 
maintenance, a vigorous advocate of the 
Walter-Logan bill to trim the sails of 
government administrative agencies. 


Eight of 66 for “Chip” 


Disctosure that Robert & Company, 
Atlanta, engineering firm of Lawrence 
(“Chip”) Robert, secretary of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, has gotten 
eight of 66 contracts awarded by the 
Navy Department on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis needs only this comment: De- 
fense Commission officials freely admit 
that substitution of negotiated contracts 
for competitive bidding exposes govern- 
ment procurement officials to political 
pressure. They insist emphatically, how- 
ever, that some aspects of the defense 
program can only be speeded up by 
spreading business in this fashion. 

It was only under the pressure of emer- 

gency that departure from competitive 
bidding was authorized by Congress. It 
was done with eyes open to probable ex- 
perience. 
* Note: The fees which accrue on nego- 
tiated contracts are small. In the case 
of Robert & Company, these range from 
2.8% to 4.5% on contracts totaling $26,- 
859,081. Officials are confident that repe- 
tition of the inflated cost-plus-10% 
profits of old World War days can be 
avoided. 


Presidential Highway 


PouiticaL PREDICTION heard at the pre- 
view of the Harrisburg-Pittsburgh Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike last week (BW—Aug 





24°40.p2): That President Roosevelt will 
couple the formal opening of the “dream 
highway” with an announcement that 
defense considerations demand immedi 
ate federal aid to extend it to Philadel- 
phia—all nicely timed by the Great 
White Father for the best possible effect 
on the Pennsylvania electoral vot 


Wage-Hour Challenge 

First CHALLENGE to the constitutionality 
of the Wage-Hour Law will confront the 
Supreme Court when it convenes in 
October. Opp Cotton Mills, Alabama, 
together with 17 other Southern mills 
have asked the high court to review a 
Circuit Court decision of last April affirm 
ing the Wage-Hour Administrator's de- 
termination of a 324¢ minimum for the 
cotton textile industry. 

The Southern firms are making a two- 
headed attack on constitutionality of 
the law itself and on legality of pro 
cedure which denied them a ware differ 
ential against Northern mills 


Liquor Workers’ Merger 
HoptnG that one big industry-wide union 
will do what 40 little ones can’t, A.F.L. 
Organizer Frank Fenton plans to merge 
organized liquor workers under a na- 
tional charter. 

Distillers, who turned down a chance 
to sign up collectively through Distilled 
Spirits Institute, fear a squeeze play and 
predict that inside workers denied a con 
tract will call on fellow union members 
in retail branches to blacklist the prod- 
ucts of the offending plant. 

The merger is timed with the departure 
of the A.F.L.’s best friend among Insti- 
tute higher-ups, Dr. Sturges. Anxious to 
see the merger are New York's liquor 
salesmen. They survived a Dewey probe 
as an independent union, but they think 
the “one big union” will help when whole- 


salers’ contracts expire 


FTC Aspirations 

Tue Feperan Trapt Com™Mission is 
clumsily angling for the functions of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee when the life of that special Congres- 
sional body expires. Take a look at the 
broad use now being made of FTC's in 
vestigatory powers into the general field 
of economics, most of which duplicates or 
parallels the direction in which TNEC is 
working. 

First, the commission is circulating 
questionnaires among a selected number 
of corporations calling for full reports on 
their 1939 financial operations. Later, 
this is expected to bloom into a demand 
for regular annual or semi-annual reports. 

A long questionnaire is being sent to 
corporations who do not have to file an- 
nual reports to SEC. For those who file 

























































































ME TO KNOW 


OR 
AIEASUREMENTS OF wr 
THE EXACT ins as IT 15 FOR ME To 
sTORED LIT aw my PRODUCTION COSTS 





Accurate information 
cerning the levels of al! 
liquid assets makes effi- 
cient contro! of stored 
tiquids a much simpler 
task A LIQUIDOMETER 
on the job insures correct 
indications or recordings at a4 
LIQUIDOMETER Remote Reading gauges function 
automatically—no pumps, valves or auxiliary units 
required to read them. Balanced hydraulic trans 


times 


mission system ingeniously compensates for tem 
perature variations on communicating tubing 
Accuracy unaffected by changes in specifi 
gravity 


Model's are available for Remote Signals, automatic 

ontro! of pumps, etc. Direct Reading models are 
also available where remote reading is not desired 
LIQUIDOMETERS are approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories and other like bodies for gauging 
hatardous liquids. 


Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER instruments 


rue LEQUIDOMETER corp 





Sales costs too high 
west of the Rockies? 





WITH costs rising, perhaps now is 
the time to consider a regional sales 
organization tin the West. 

In the 11 western states and Ha- 
wali we successfully manage sales 
for a few well-known manutactur- 
ers. Three clients with us over 20 
years, 

Working as we do, costs are 
controlled. Troubles that shouldn't 
happen are avoided. Changing con 
ditions are anticipated and met. 

Ours is a flexible service, main- 
taining your individuality. No mir- 
acles, of course; but utmost results 
from your merchandising campaign 
because we know this market and 
how to get its codperation. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


THE GEO. H. EBERHARD COMPANY 
290 First Street, San Francisco 





| eports Ww ith SEC, there is a shorter ques- 
tionnaire supplementing information pre- 
iously made available 


the commission is working on 


| 
| 
| 
| Second 


its broad investigation on costs and 
methods of distribution, which has been 
consolidated with an older and unfinished 
methods 


|} investigation of accounting 


Embarrassed on Fair Trade 


IN ANOTHER INVESTIGATION the Com 


inission has run into an embarrassing 
because of publication by 
Research Bureau of its 


owl survey of resale price maintenance 


contretem ps 


the Druggists’ 


Commission's report 
findings. Be 


wants to keep to the middle 


Insiders say the 
shows startlingly similar 
cause FTC 
of the read on this controversial issue 

position of 


without abandoning its old 


half-hearted opposition the report has 
returned to the staff for overhaul- 
ing. Additional field work will 
in an effort to turn up something differ 
The final 
will net be ready for a 


heen 


be done 


ent from the druggists’ data 
report month 


or longer. 


Something to Think About 
Wuite 


defense in an antitrust suit charging con 


PREPARING to make a resounding 


through its parent company, 
General Electric, Krupp of Ger 


piracy, 
with 








many to control the American supply of 


hard metal compositions for machine 
tools, Carboloy Co. of Detroit has given 
industryv—and Assistant Attorney 


Arnold think 


in the shape of sweeping price redue 


Gren 
eral something to about 
tions on a line of standard cemented car 
bide tools now put into mass production 
* Sample: A typical tool that formerly 
%5.84 now lists at 81.85: in lots of 


Grades of carbide on 


cost 
50 or more at 90¢ 
tools have been cut from a dozen 
three. At the 


Carboloy announced its sixth price reduc 


such 


or more to same time, 


tion on general lines 


TVA Rate Troubles 
IVA is HAVING its rate troubles, just as 


private power companies have theirs 
Several corporations seeking sites for de- 
fense plants have favored the Tennessee 
Valley, but have bucked against powet 


rates offered by TVA. The 


pears to result from two of the first  in- 


trouble ap- 


dustrial contracts executed by 
PVA, in which it offered prime power at 
vear. Since then, the agency 
this 


and has been offering later customers a 


power 


S2t per k.w 
has found wholesale rate too low 
rate of 8380. One compromise has been 
offered at a $27 


be taken from an existing circuit 


figure, the electricity to 


More Than Power Needed 


THe BIG PUBLICITY BUILDUP from Secre- 
Ickes’ 
cheap power for defense industry in the 
Pacific Northwest has been punctured. 


The Defense 


tary headquarters in praise of 


Commission isn’t respon- 


It wouldn't object to helping the 


sible. 


Bu sines s u eek 


Septem her 


public-power promoters “sell” the ¢ 
bia River Witness the 
mission's support of TVA’s expar 
looking for new 
overlook — the 
Bonnevi 


treooutbole 


territory 


Businesses 
are told not to 


cheap power from the 
Coulee pool, but the 
power isn't the only thing that 
materials 


to turn out defense 


Two-Way Shot for Farmer 


THERES A NEW WRINKLE in this 


crop-msurance program for whea 
prior vears if a farmer's crop fa 


collected his insurance indemnity 
in wheat or in cash at the going 


If the market 


loan for 


for wheat Was lowe 


the government's storag 
wheat, he was simply out the diffe 

This 
indemnity in wheat (or in cash an 
the market) 


the wheat for 


vear, however, he can tak 


wheat on and then 


government loan 


he has a two-way shot at the min 


income that is guaranteed by the 


program 

* No speculation: The farmer can’t 
up for loans more wheat than he w 
with favorable weat 


have harvested 


he’s limited to the predetermined 


mal” for his allotted acreage 
r. &. 
“Wer WILL BE THERE” was the Duk: 


Windsor’s reply when invited to Mia 
annual All-American Air Maneu 
These Duke's 


mating call to the States fr 


words are the 
United 


England’s Bahamas where he has |x 


four 


planted, in the opinion of some cyn 
with the that the 


distance “ ill 


persons, idea 


increase his internatio 


suction Ir you THINK the talkfe 


on conscription has been dragging 


overlong, just think what the situat 
would have been if peacetime select 


service were the major issue in the Pre- 
dential campaign—as it might have be: 
if Taft or Vandenberg. 
critics of conscription, had been non 
nated at Philadelphia. 
YEARS 


both outspok 


For SEVER \ 


there has heen agitation for 


special credit structure to assist sma 
come of 


this 
committee 


business but nothing has 


as to set up a 


Senate may go so far sesslo 
special 
the particular problems of sma 
\ resolution by Senator Mu 


ray of Montana 


study 
business 
earmarking 815.00 


for expenses has been favorably re 


. » ee 


sters into its vear-old construction work 


ers’ union as an answer to attempts by 


ported IS ORGANIZING tean 


A.F.L. to get teamsters to shut dow: 
Cc I 0. building jobs Success is claimes 
in the Northwest, New Jersey, Penn 
svlvania, and several midwestern cities 

. Tae Antertcan Linerty Leacet 
has folded its tents and quietly stolet 
away, as of September 1. The staff at 


Washington 
two days’ notice that the 


headquarters were told on 
league was 


being disbanded. 
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Rubber 


FINANCE 






Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales ‘change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


(ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). 


Business Failures 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding 


STOCK MARKET 





Preceding 
Week Week 


aia phic nl keds ee riae wks ae aaa wee enna. buadiakwetb'e. *127.9 +1268 

PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations «(% of capacity)... 42.5 91.3 
Automobile Production. ws 27,645 23,732 1 
Engineering Construction Aresende (Ene. Sens Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $13,381 $12,819 $1 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). 2,601 2.571 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) : 3,501 3,508 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). 1,483 1,494 






(Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ..... 





(Wednesday series)... 








(Average for the week) 


50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... je sesees ae 101.1 98.3 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) a Nhebeaseas 28.4 27.1 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) bk cade ~ asain 61.6 60.7 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... ~~... 66 -s seen eewuee : 83.7 81.4 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares). 558 +289 


+ Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on 





* Preliminary, week ended August 31st. 





Menth 6 Months 


Ago Age 
128.1 110.3 

90.5 646 

7,373 100,855 2 
6,220 $8,626 $1 
2,605 2,479 
3,494 3,798 
1,355 1,548 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings ‘daily average, 1,000 cars) 75 73 71 66 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).. 52 51 49 39 
Check Payments ‘outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,672 $4,108 $4,060 $3,983 $s 


$8,006 $7,976 $7,883 $7,439 $ 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 100).. 154.2 151.6 151.0 159.3 154.4 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...... hee $37.78 $37.74 $37.60 $36.83 $35.98 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton). . $19.29 $19.08 $18.17 $16.71 $15.62 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 11.000¢ 11.000¢ 11.052: 11.500: 11.000 | 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $0.70 $0.67 $0.71 $1.00 $0.67 

Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... ..... : 2.67: 2.67 2.64 2.85¢ 3.44 | 

Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.) ‘ oa 9.43. 9.46: 10.01¢ 10.61 8.69: | 

Wool Tops «(New York, Ib.).... etnias) eabues $1.036 $1.016 $0.982 $1.055 $0.947 
19.3% 19.54: 19.82¢ 18.60 19.90 


ig Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ..... 4.73"; 4.76 4.75 4.83 5.08 
. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.23 2.25% 2.24 2.33 2.33 
. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield. uae . 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Redhenss (daily average).... - 1.00% 1.00 1.00" 1.00 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... .. bg 85% a Sy %-%% 1, SS oS 
in 229 263 271 270 229 


' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
0.54% 0.58% 0.58 0.43" 0.68 | 
| 
’ 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. 21,053 20,956 20,984 19,414 18,096 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... 24,157 24,180 23,978 23,268 22,442 ’ 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. . 4,463 4,455 4,441 4,324 3,996 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks...... 7 . i as aren as baits aah 830 850 893 1,087 1,127 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, ‘sepastian member banks 11,969 11,994 12.875 11,272 10,8\\1 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........ ; i . 3,679 3,677 3,586 3,468 3,382 

6,490 6,420 6,510 5.689 4,799 


97.7 11748 
26.9 30.9 
62.3 67.5 
81.3 96.3 
284 615 


request. 






Year 





Ago 
108.2 






5486 
4,240 
0,492 
2.357 
2,283 
1,305 
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115.4 
27.1 
65.6 
94.0 
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| ANNUAL RETURN—$17,000 —_ 
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INVESTMENT—$10,000 

PROBLEM—The manually operated color-regis:+r comin, 
control for THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER’S hieh- rise, a 
speed four-color rotogravure press proved to be a lim ish sto 
ing factor in the output of the press. The proble: Tue MAR 

or . . ° . n th 
How to obtain a larger quantity of perfect copies fro such spe 
each press run.”’ ome 

Br tain, 

; ° ‘ ‘ngland, 
SOLUTION — After careful investigation Genera! raga 
Electric application engineers, working with the plan: B legislation 
. " turn in ¥ 

superintendent, suggested that photoelectric contr. eriod ¢ 
be installed to operate the color register. This change poe 
was made at a cost of less than $10,000. Retailer 

What 

RESULT — Based on the results of the first three cag 

months’ operation, the savings will repay the invest veather 
ment in seven months. The continued savings after the a ae 
first seven months may be considered as dividends o1 thy 
ywetty 0 

the good judgment exercised in seeking an electrical to buy 
solution of the problem. pte 

? suggests 

These savings are made because the accuracy of the g may 
photoelectric control assures a much better register of ri ae 

colors, and because two four-color presses can be eco- wsen U 
° e ° “ The c! 
nomically operated in parallel, which was not true of rhe 
the former method of operation. sand Pa 
SUGGESTION — New methods and new equipment peg 
For maximum production that help industry to produce more and better goods at 5 ie pe 
in minimum time with- less cost are constantly being made available. Have J buying 
; , YOU a production problem for which a satisfactory 4“ 
out sacrifice of quality, Blast De 
solution has not been found? B price ro 

make full use of the best tien tha at lal eae — ae! 
. xperience enera ectric sales engineers will gladly ants 

and latest standardized 7 3 a 

: ; co-operate with you, your consulting engineers, or those 

electric equipment. ing you wi ic ipment, in finding : age 
quip supplying you with mechanical equipment, in finding a . io 
successful solution of your problem—one which will be Waite 

profitable to you. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y é Nor 


LET'S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! se 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC sa 


660-10 


sult, a 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Consumer goods industries finally give sign of 


coming through as retail sales expand, cotton cloth prices 


rise, and merchants rush to wholesale markets to replen- 
ish stocks. Result: Rounded recovery is in prospect. 


[ue MAIN BUSINESS News this week was 
ot in the front-page headlines. In fact, 

spectacular developments as the 
ountry’s transfer of destroyers to Great 
Britain, Hitler’s new threats to destroy 
England, and the fight in Congress over 
the excess-profits tax and conscription 
egislation served to obscure an important 
turn in wholesale markets. After a long 
yeriod of lethargy, buying suddenly 


picked up; and so did prices 


Retailers Wire “Rush” Orders 


What happened was this: Two weeks 
wo retail sales throughout the United 
States expanded; a week ago, as the 
veather turned cool, there was a further 
onsumer rush to buy fall merchandise 
{nd this week department stores and 
ther merchandisers found their stocks 
wetty low and ragged when people came 

buy. So they rushed telegrams and 
special delivery letters to manufacturers 
ind wholesalers for replacements. Which 
suggests that recent hand-to-mouth buy- 
ng may be at an end, that merchants, 
who have been holding their buyers in 
eck because of war uncertainty, may 
wsen up on inventory policies 

Che chief buying movement developed 

cotton cloth. For weeks, converters 
ind jobbers had been hesitant. Even 
ifter the government began placing 
ders, confidence in the price structure 
vas lacking. But this week the demand 
for print cloth, sheetings, and heavier 
loths accelerated. By no means was the 
uving of the proportions of last Sep 
tember when the war broke out, or of 
ust December when the raw cotton 
wice rose sharply: but what the market 
wked in feverishness it made up in 
readth and consistency of bidding for 
wth apparel and industrial types of 
th. Thus the base may well have 
been laid for an uptrend in cotton tex 

operations through the fall. 


Bomen’s Wear Line Benefits 


Nor were cotton goods an isolated 
tance. Woolen and worsted orders 
continued steady, and with a large 
ount of current capacity taken by 
government orders, some mills were ask- 
g time on deliveries. And, as an indi- 
ition of the turn in the women’s wear 
i, the Industrial Council of Cloak. 
“ut, and Skirt Manufacturers reported 


that last week’s total sales of labels 
which manufacturers sew in garments) 
was the highest for any week this season, 
and the highest for the corresponding 
week of any year since 1935. Which 
indicates that merchants are in the mar 
ket for women’s dresses and coats. 


Upturn No Surprise 


Actually, of course, this buying up 
surge cannot be regarded as 4 surprise 
For months now, industrial output has 
been on the rise, and in consequence Con 
sumer income—payrolls, salaries, et 
(see Outlook Chart)—has been moving 
up. Though consumers had been spend 
ing fairly freely, their buying apparently 
has been concentrated in’ the durable 


gownls such is sutomobiles retr i 
tors, radios ete BV i 

It was, however, simply a matter of time 
before clothes, linen and other non 
durable consumer goods would show 
wear and tear, and would have to lx 


replac ed. Such replacements—if current 
department store sales figures are a guide 
are now udder way 


This does not imply that purchases 


of apparel and non-durable home f 

nishings will be made at the expense of 
the more durable consumer goods Yet 
it is true that after unusually good sale 
of such items as automobiles, refrigera 
tors, radios, ete., there is a tendency fo 
such purchases to decline In auton 
biles, for instance, a fairly clear-cut three 
vear evele can be offered in evidences 
The pattern, traditionally, has been a 


poor vear, a good vear, a better year 


1941-Model Auto Outlook 


And since 1938 was a poor vear, 1989 


a good vear. and 1940 will prove 





IN THE OUTLOOK=— CONSUMER INCOME 
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This is the economist’s tortoise-and- 
hare chart. While business activity 
rushes furiously in one direction, 
then wn another, monthly mcome 
payments—which comprise salaries, 
wages, dividends, interest, profits, 
and everything else that goes into 
consumer spending power — plod 
steadily away. That's characteristic; 
once they begin moving in one direc- 


tion, they don’t reverse easily or 








quickly. Now it is significant that 
during the last few months, under 
the impetus of national-defense ea 
pansion in employment and payrolls, 
income payments have turned up 
This week the effects were visible in 
women's dress and cotton-cloth or 
ders, as retailers re-entered whole- 
sale markets in order to replenish 
stocks which had been depleted by 


an early fall-buying rush. 
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a much better some letdown in 
1941 calendar 
order If 


along at 


year, 


vear sales would be in 


income were to run 
1941 


model cars would probably drop down to 
$100,000, as 


national 


current levels, sales of 
compared with approxi 
$300,000 of the 1940' models 


But it is not logical to expect that income 


mately 


will remain stationary, since defense ex 


penditures are on the rise and Britain’s 
purchases of munitions are still high. 


Any 


come 


further expansion in national in- 
¥73.000,000,000) 
would increase the so-called supernumer- 
-the 
available for expenditures over and above 
This would tend to lift both 
and used-car sales. Thus optimism 


(now around 


ary income of consumers income 


necessities 


new 
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which mounted high at recent 

of automobile distributors is me 

placed entirely under the 

“Needling the Salesmen.” Now 

upturn in demand for lighter goo 
for the first 

rise in business began in May 


fair to say time s« 


able and non durable goods are 


real signs of advancing togethe 





f ™ - aes ieee at A | 
i, s 
re... ~_ 


. 
Wi|kes-Barre, 





Philadelphia, Ts 





n Y Se ERS - _} 
36,846 sq m@ pop. 8.0¢ 00c 
Puitape_pntaA— Business in this Re- 
serve district is still not clicking, 


largely because the consumer indus- 


tries are lagging behind durable goods 
production. 

Payrolls in anthracite mining, in 
textiles, in shoes, and in apparel gen- 
have been running 


erally, along at 


1939 levels or below: as a result, in 








such centers as Wilkes-Barre, Scran- 
retail 
trade gains over last year have been 
Of late, 
has been accumulating that a higher 
level of the 
chart on page 13) will lift operating 


ton, Lancaster, 





Reading, and 


modest. however, evidence 


consumer income (see 
schedules and payrolls in the non- 


durable goods lines. 


Heavy-Industry Areas Gain 


Meanwhile, — steel, — shipbuilding, 
chemicals and explosives, and machin- 
ery output are still in an uptrend. In 
the heavy-industry regions of Allen- 
town-Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Johns- 
town, York, and 


influenced directly and indirectly by 


Altoona, which are 


munitions demand, sales gains over a 
And 


prospects continue to be as bright as 


vear ago have been outstanding 


the nation has to offer. 

Roughly, this district corresponds 
to one of the country’s 13 ordnance 
areas; and, though it no longer em- 
braces about 20° of the nation’s mu- 
nitions capacity, as in 1917-18, it still 
is a big arms producer. Payroll expan- 
sion, therefore, will tend to keep pace 
with the national-de- 


fense spending. 


government's 


During the first half vear, farm in- 
come has not been anything to brag 
about; up a bit less than 5% over 
1939, as against the nation’s 9% gain. 
the 


the outlook is for more of the same. 


Moreover. for next few months 


The Re 


gional Business Outlook 
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Des Moines 
* 





Chicago, ‘NO 





Indranapolis Samet 
eikaen Po | 
\ ie | 
— 
Re bo » ee | 
- ae ais \ ) annette 
190,513 sq pop 18,863,000 


Steel still leads the indus- 


trial parade in this Reserve district. 


CHICAGO 


At 98° of capacity, operations are at 
an all-time top; consequently payrolls 
and sales opportunities run high in 
such mill towns as Gary, Hammond, 


and East Chicago, Ind. And _ with 
backlogs close to the year’s peak, ca- 
pacity schedules probably will con- 


tinue through the fall. 


Defense Spurs Auto Plants 


Auto behind. 
Detroit, Flint, Lansing, Pontiac, and 


centers are not far 
South Bend soon will be working in 
fast gear on 1941 models. Meanwhile, 
they are tooling up for a big chunk 
of national-defense business. Already 
they are booked to build several hun- 
dred million dollars of trucks, tanks, 
airplane engines, shells, and miscel- 
laneous armaments. 

Real munitions hot spot, of course, 
is the Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 
of the 
ment’s big midwestern arsenal. 

The turn in hog 
heartening in this area. It’s true that 


industrial area, seat govern- 


prices is most 
in the Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana corn, 
belts the crop is down about 25°, and 
livestock raisers there may have to 
feed. But the 
vance in hogs to $7.50 a ewt. helps to 
offset the loss Moreover, in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, which normally import 
to feed the 


buy some recent ad- 


corn (from other states) 
pigs, the crop is up. 

Beef quotations also are compara- 
tively high; this, together with the re- 
cent advance in hog prices and a 
steady and expanding volume of re- 
ceipts from dairving, virtually assures 
a better level of cash farm income in 
this Reserve district than in 1939; and 
rural retail sales volume ought to con- 
tinue to reflect this. 





oe 
; 


683,852 sq. mi pop 10,244,000 


San Francisco—Rising lumber or 


ders, increasing aircraft backlogs, and 
better copper prices presage expand 
ing industrial payrolls in this district 
months. 


over the next few 


Southern California’s aviation in 


dustry. which now employs 50,000 
persons—double the number on Jan. 1 
likely to add another 40,000 


workers by March 1, 1941. Construe 


—ISs 


tion activity is at fever pitch—facto 
ries and warehouses are going up and 


metal-working, machinery, and allied 


office space also is in demand 


industries which supply aircraft com- 
panies are likewise due to expand 
Long Beach, Cal., trade will be 
ticularly stimulated by the projected 
new Douglas Aircraft Co. plant. 


par 


Lumbering and Mining 


Enlarged building contract awards 
nationally (BW—Aug1?’40,p14) —re- 
sult of new factory, air base, Army 
cantonment, and other defense needs 
-—have brought a higher level of new 
orders to the lumbering industry in 
the Pacific Northwest. Operations 
have been running only 10% better 
than in 1989, but from now on pro 
duction and payrolls will increase into 
the fall. Mining in Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, and Idaho will hold to present 
high levels with increased copper con 
sumption expected from the arma- 
ment program. 

Recent trends in other industries 
little Motion 
production continues to run slightly 


are changed. picture 


ahead of 1939: shipping activity 
through this city is off: oil produc- 
tion is stable For the rest of 1940, 


farm income probably will run ahead 
of last vear. but is not likely to meas- 
10% 


ure up to the gain of the first 


six months. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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euver on Burke-Wadsworth bill, will be eased off. 





Will Compromise “Plant Draft” 


Industry conscription, started as political man- 


But, 


like profits tangle, it has snarled up defense program. 


VW ysH INGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
Business is being used as a_ political 
all. Not with the idea of giving 
ness a beating—when the game has 
n played the ball will probably be 
ropped—but just for the sake of the 
| political game, just to get the Burke- 
Wadsworth conscription bill through 
Congress. 
When the Senate tacked onto its bill 
rafting manpower an amendment per- 
ting the President to draft an indus- 
rial plant whenever he decided that he 
wild get its cooperation in defense work 
uly by commandeering it, the upper 
ouse put into effect a piece of cold strat- 
gy, by Administration leaders, concocted 
simply to avert possible postponement in 
the calling out of conscripts. The Sena- 
tors seized on it as ballot-box insurance 
ters inclined to grumble at the con- 
scription of men could be told: “But we 
yrovided for conscription of industry, 
too.” This was demonstrated by the Sen- 
ite's lopsided 69-16 vote for this Over- 
ton-Russell amendment—a vote which 
split party lines and took the provision 
it of partisan politics—until Mr. Will- 
kie got into the fight 


Strategy Impairs Confidence 


When the eventual compromise com 
rough—before the legislating is finished 
the news may be lost among big head 
nes on such wilder “wealth-drafting” 
leas as that proposed by Sen. Josh Lee 
ind others that are likely to get pub- 
city during the Senate’s consideration 

f the tax bill. Meanwhile, the strategy 
esorted to by the Administration to 

stle through the drafting of men has 
gummed up the defense program by dis- 

nung business men whose cooperation 
that program is essential. It has re- 
vived suspicion that the New Deal has 
ilterior motive that smacks of dic 
tatorship and socialization of industry, 
is Mr. Willkie claims. It has damaged 
new-born confidence nurtured by the 
mg backing which the President has 
given to the Defense Commission and by 
refusal to endorse charges that in- 
stry is sitting down on the defense 
program. 

There’s a long history behind this 
Overton-Russell amendment. Power to 
take over private plants was available in 

last war and the National Defense 
\ct still makes it available “in time of 

i or when war is imminent.” And in 
\ ashington you'll hear it said that, if 
esting such authority in the President 


in time of war has any merit whatever, 
the objection to giving it to him now 
scarce ly holds water: for, whether or not 
the country knows it, Washington today 
is operating on a war basis, 


Claim Program “Needs a Club” 


In providing for outright government 
ownership, if deemed necessary, of any 
facility required for national defense, the 
Overton-Russell amendment goes much 
further than the grant of wartime power 
but the Washington explanation is that 
the defense program needs a club to hold 
over the head of a fractious manufacturer 
or a knife to cut through a situation 
with which a willing manufacturer is un 
able to cope Even many business ob- 
servers here doubt that any apprehen 
sion of indiscriminate seizure of plants 
need be harbored: point out that actual 
exercise of such authority would defeat 
its own purpose. 

Ironically, the Overton-Russell plan 
was offered as an amendment to an 
amendment repealing the provision 
enacted by Congress last June 28 author 
izing the Secretary of the Navy, under 
the general direction of the President, 
to take over and operate any manufa 


Was inate to arrive it al i 


with the owner for its use. In that prov 


sion the Secretary was authorized to fix 


compensation lo this day nobody w 


admit knowing how it got into what was 


called the naval speed-up bill.” 
You can expect the fire over this plar 


to die rather quickly as the prospect 


a compromise becomes certan Most 
likely now is a provision for forced leas 
ing of plants on the recommendation 


the Defense Commission. Meanwhile, the 
House Military Affairs Committee ‘ 
written into the House conser plion tb 
a substitute provision making the la 
guage of Section 120 of the Nationa 
Defense Act applicable to peacetime 

or specifically to the period 19h b5 
This empowers the President to comp 
priority of government orders and 


event of refusal by the manufacturer 


seize and operate the plant on a rental 


hasis. One big obje tion to this provi 


is that the National Defense Act makes 


non-compliance a felony pun shable 


fine and imprisonment. A proposal 
taking over plants only on recommenda 
tion of the Defense Commission, spor 


sored by ( hairman Vinson of t he He 
Naval Affairs Committee, deletes 


felony ( lause 


Where “Dictating” Wouldn't Hurt 


More immediately vital to indust 
welfare than the threat. real or fancied 
that the government is going to take 
over lock, stock, and barrel is the fai 
of the President, or Congress, or bot 


deal with those elements of the defens« 





Voore-McCormack s $2.850.000 Freighter 





In a spectacular night ceremony, the 
Moore McCormack Lines launched 
the third of three ships for the South 


American trade last week. at San 





Francisco. The 17 000-ton Vormace 


soun was built im 48 working days 


The eyes painted on the prou follou 


an old Chinese custom. 
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The First of the “Big Three” to Show Its Wares 





Plymouth’s bid for 1941 - sales. 
Features include stepping up of 
power to S87? h.p. “get-away gear” 
lor starting in second speed with 


third available for abnormal pulls; 











“powermatic” shift (an extra) using 


vacuum power for changing gears; 
safety rim, reducing blow-out haz- 
ards. Rivals (see the story on page 


16) are also on parade. 





program that need quick fixing. A little 
dictatorship along this line would be 
so welcome that it probably wouldn't 
be called by that name 

For instance, last June the profit 
Vinson- 


Trammell Act were reduced from 12% 


limitations imposed by — the 
on Army and Navy planes and 10° on 
Navy vessels to 8% on both. Now the 
pending defense appropriation bill repeals 
that reduction so far as it applies to 
planes, restoring the profit limit on 
plane contracts to 12%. In the mean- 
time, however, the Senate has adopted 
an amendment to the conse ription bill 
which provides that the profit limits 
imposed by the Vinson-Trammell Act 
be extended to all Army and Navy 
ordnance. But, on top of that, the House 
excess-profits-tax bill repeals the Vin- 
son-Trammell profit limitations entirely 
as no longer warranted in the light of 
the levies to be imposed on profits gen- 
erally 


Old Obstacle Still Stands 


Here's another instance. In order to 
expedite the construction of added ca- 
pacity for defense requirements, the 
Defense Commission recently devised a 
“bankable” contract (BW {ug31 40, 
pl5), only to run into the old hurdle on 
amortization of plant. There’s no dis- 
agreement, in principle, on setting up, 
for tax purposes, an “accelerated depre- 
ciation” rate of 20° annually on plants 
certified for defense purposes, but, tied 
to the tax bill, this waits on Congres- 
sional action. And, as passed by the 
House, the tax bill includes a_ tricky 
provision which sets up a strong pre- 
sumption that the government can dic- 


tate terms on which such new capacity 
may be used in the future, if it doesn’t 
buy the capacity outright at book value. 

In the words of one business pilgrim 
to Washington, “this is a fine mess at a 
time when the situation demands _ ex- 
plicit understanding in order to achieve 
real cooperation by the government and 


business on the defense program.” 


Plane Motors Allotted 


Navy makes engine deal 
with United Aireraft; Army an- 
nounces quota for Curtiss-Wright. 


First MAJOR ALLOTMENTS in the plant 
loading schedules for the air defense pro 
gram were revealed last week. First deal 
announced was one between United Air- 
craft (Pratt & Whitney Engine Division) 
and the Navy, involving 17,000 aircraft 
engines at about $160,000,000, Next came 
word of a deal between Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. (Wright Aeronautical Corp., en- 
gine-building subsidiary) and the Army 
Air Corps, involving 20,000 Cyclone and 
Whirlwind engines and 14,000 propellers 
at a total cost of $323,000,000—8260,- 
000,000 for the engines. 

Actual signing of the contracts awaits 
only final passage of the $5,128,169.277 
supplemental defense appropriation to 
provide the necessary funds. 

The Navy quota requirement repre- 
sents United Aircraft’s total production 
contribution to the procurement program 
laid out by the Army, Navy, and Defense 
Commission for the fiscal years 1941 
and 1942, during which an overall pro- 
duction of 40,000 airplanes and 100,000 
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engines is expected. P. & W.’s al 


ves 


Midw e 
Wit 
muff: d, 


‘ 
becomes 


probably will be augmented by it. 
licensing offer of $1 per engine t 
Because of P. & W.’s policy 
New England subcontractors as | 
possible about 50% of their 
parts are now built in outside fa 


the plant expansion cost will 


for the engine capacity obtain \ ner: C 
entirely new formula has been cd: . the u 
wherein the new buildings at East a 
ford will be financed by the ematior 
and the machine tools purchased « QC 
by the Navy Department, whicl fror 
title after the fulfillment of the c he 


Cost of the building now under 


napst ( 
be about $2,500,000. The Nav House 
chine tool bill will be $7,000.01 Lambertsor 
$8,000,000 nis 


30% Plan Cuts Expansion Costs 
Under existing law it is poss 


of the 7 aqguire th 


the company to draw 30° 


tract price from government fund Onlv a f 
available for plant expansion, as so vho al 
the order is actually signed. This fo ore awal 
will probably be used by other man » meetil 
turers whose expansion takes the for ediately 
increased capacity of home plants , mol 
cause it minimizes expansion costs Bi rigit 
avoids the high interest rates of RI tely but 
loans. Where shadow plants are t Congress™ 
constructed some distance from the + last we 
plant, some manufacturers believ: Jy the 
government should have the dustrial 
stake in the business provided by RI Many M 
loans. Even in these cases it is ; WH why 
that contract advances will be use alia 
the fullest extent, as soon as contra The wl 


are forthcoming, to reduce the amo ae a 

- [na wy « 
'; money borrowed from RF¢ | Comm 
method of financing will be used ir lestriali 
expansion of the Curtiss-Wright pla: 


Vachine-Tool Orders Placed Congres 
Production will start at the rece When 
Wright Aeronautical Co 
(2,300,000 sq. ft.) in Pate 


Washing 


expanded 


engine plant » Con 
son, N.J., as soon as contracts are signe mses.” 
and will be accelerated after complet vhich wa 
of the new plant at Lockland, O) thee nati 
Although construction has not vet ficial ii 
started, substantial machine-tool orc inference 
have been placed for the Lockland plant tary am 
which will have 1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor vailable 
space and a capacity of 1,000 engines ame. ac 
per month. The propellers will be built -- the off 
in existing plants at Pittsburgh and Clif one Cbs 
ton, N.J., and in a new factory to lv I; the 
completed Oct. 1 at Caldwell, N. J = Wad 
Although the P. & W. deal has be: t of | 
made with the Navy, it includes engin ence pe 
for the Army Air Corps, and the Wrig wields 
arrangement with the Air Corps . o- 
cludes a number of Navy engines. T! ree 
procedure is part of a new and simplific e A 
procurement policy developed by the on de 
Army, Navy, and Defense Commissior BW 
under which each branch of the service Follon 
does business with specific companies Michele 
thereby eliminating duplication in in moving 


spection staffs and differences in minor 


— ; eq pore 
specifications. fense A 
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Midwest Is Quieted 
With clamor over defense 

muffled, the Kansas City parley 

becomes “educational show.” 








Derctes to the nine-state Midwest 
Nefense Conference who had hoped to 
ew e unusual spectacle of 81 Con- 
en on the receiving end of an 
[ formation Please 
ut 98% disappointed. The entire dele 


inquisition were 
tion from Congress at the one-day 
neeting held m Kansas City Aug. 30 
sisted of two Kansas members of 
the House—U. S. Guyer and W. P. 
Lambe tson (see picture). The other 


ee 


eventy-nine lawmakers sent their re- 
erets and best wishes. Matters of ut- 
st importance had come up at the 

minute, they said, which would 
require their presence in Washington. 
Only a few of the 1,500 business lead- 
ers who attended the K. C. 
vere aware that policy and plans for 


the meeting had changed abruptly im- 


conference 


ediately after the pre-conference par- 
a month ago (BW—Aug3'40,p16). 
The original idea was to request, po- 
tely but firmly, the presence of all 
Congressmen from the nine-state area 

last week’s conference, where osten- 
sibly the advantages of the midwestern 
ndustrial setup would be = discussed. 
Many Midwesterners would 


know why the area had apparently been 


want to 


rgotten in Washington. 

The whole tenor of the preliminary 
parley was one of impatience. Chamber 
of Commerce officials and midwestern 
ndustrialists swapped yarns about the 


” 


Washington runaround 


Congressmen Act in Self-Defense 


When Congressmen representing the 
area received their invitations, or as 
ne Congressman put it, “our sum- 
ionses,” they held a parley of their own 
vhich was more in the nature of personal 
than national defense. Out of it came an 
ficial invitation to hold the defense 
onference in Washington, where mili- 
tary and industrial advisers would be 
available for consultation. Out of it also 
ame, according to rumor, an agreement 

the effect that none would go to Kan- 
sas City for the Aug. 30 meeting. 

In the meantime, other developments 

Washington took much of the fire 

it of the demands of the pre-confer- 
nce parley. The f.o.b. Philadelphia 
specification was eliminated from Army 
bids, and an approval of split bidding 
on large contracts was approved, both 
rulings being highly favorable to small 
manufacturers located in the interior 

Bu tug?) 40.pl6). 

Following a conference with J. C. 
Nichols, prominent Kansas Citian now 
serving as head of the miscellaneous 
equipment division of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in Washing- 








ton. the executive committee of the 
Midwest Defense Conference agreed that 
there would be a definite saving of face 
for all concerned if the proposed K. ¢ 
meeting could be turned into a purely 
educational show. It was decided to 
acquaint midwestern business men with 
advantages of the Middle West as an 
area (as opposed to the purely local 
ized viewpoints) in the defense program 

In addition to resolutions emphasizing 
the need of balan ing industry and agri 
culture, other resolutions passed by the 
conference urged (1) a detailed listing 
of all rearmament plants yet to be 
located and requirements vet to be filled, 
(2) clarification of President Roosevelt's 
statement regarding the strategic value 
of locating defense industries in the 
interior, (3) a speeding up of the pres 
ent Interstate Commerce Commission 
investigation of freight rates east of the 


Rocky Mountains 
The “True” Middle West 


The one resolution which was not made 


in dead seriousness was addressed “To 
Whom It May Concern: Be it resolved 
that ... the region between the Mis 


River and the Appalachian 


Mountains be hereafter referred to by 


SISSIppi 


governmental agencies and Congress) by 
its true name—the Middle East, and 
that the region between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies by its true name—the 
Middle West.” In other words, defense 
contracts awarded to firms located iv 
Michigan, and Ohio 
and they are getting the lion’s share of 


Illinois, Indiana, 


the business between the Rockies and 
the Appalachians (see table, page 56) 
aren't helping the trans-Mississippi Mid 
west one particle, even though they are 
listed in the total for the Midwest 

States represented at the Conference 
are Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla 
homa, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. 





Require W ool Labels 


House measure, 
okayed by Senate, requiring decla- 


ration of new and used materials. 


passes 


APTER SOMIE TWo Years of being pushed 


around by Congress and mterest 


bers of the wool growing, manufact 


and retailing industries, the wool ve | 
ing bill this week puisseal tle Hi ~ «al 
Representatives In view of the sma 
difference between the nll as passes 
the Senate and the House versio ~ ‘ 
form of wool-labeling law is almost os 
tam to go through this session 


Retailers—via the National Reta 
Dry Gaoods Association are opposed 
the bill in both House and Senate ed 


tions. Kernel of their objection is that 
legislation passed so far stipulates that 
labels must discriminate between 

gin” and reworked” wool The Senate 
measure required that fabrics made f 


new fiber should be called “virgin wo 


those using old should be marked used 
reworked, or repraas« ssed Vanol l 

House cracked down even f ‘ i 
lowing the tern Lime te “ apepplies 


only to new fiber 


Wool growers, along with a few 
notch manufacturers notably J 
Forstmann—and suc consumer orga 
izations as the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have tee thre ef 
backers of the labeling neasure Re 
tailers. backed by the National Associa 
thon of Wool Manufacturer, “uve 
claimed that many first-class material 
are made of reworked wool. Thev sa 


consumers will naturally shv away , 
reworked But sone 


privately that consumers prob 


anything labeled 


admit 


ablv can be brought around to buving 


reworked wool as easily as they were to 
silk-protection 


Junl' 407 


buving rayon when the 


laws were passed (BW 














In a body the entire Congressional 
delegation to the Midwest Defense 
Conference examines a map which 
locates 1007¢ of the nation’s defense 
industries in the area between the 


Appalachian and Rocky Mountains 





Half of the delegation, Rep ues 
Guyer (Kan.), is pointing out a 
likely site for a munitions plant (in 
his district) to the other half, Rep. 
W. P. Lambertson, who seems to be 


eyeing his district. 
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One of the docks on Norris Lake, 
first of the cham of lakes being cre- 
ated hy Tennessee Valley Authority 
dams. Twenty-five miles north of 
Knoxville, the lake has a shoreline of 





more than 700 miles, wriggles up 
into Claiborne County, Tenn., which 
horders on Kentucky and Virginia. 
Boat firms and yacht clubs have 


sprung up all around the lake. 


South Now Has Own Great Lakes 


TVA dams create 650-mile chain of reservoirs, 
which afford a playground for 200 communities and fit 
a sizable recreation business into the area’s economy. 


Lanok Day werekenp, which in most 
parts of the United States signalized 
the end of summer, marked the open 
ing of new vacation* opportunities in 
the South 

Some 200) communities scattered be 
tween Knoxville, Tenn... and Paducah, 
Ky., joined in celebration as President 
Roosevelt dedicated a chain of lakes 
which stretches more than 650 miles 
The lakes are by-products of the ‘Tennes 
see Valley Authority's flood control and 
power projects. 

Because of these lakes a vast new 
inland playground has come into being 
Attention was focused on this facet by 
a flotilla of vachts and motor cruisers 
which assembled where the Tennessee 
River flows into the Ohio and then pro 
ceeded up the Tennessee Valley via 
river and the new lakes. All vacht clubs 
in the Mississippi basin were asked to 
send representatives, and a big water 
carnival on Lake Chickamauga was a 
highlight of the program 


A Sample of the Development 


What this revamping of the terrain 
means in a business way is well illus- 
trated by Norris Lake, first of the artifi 


cial lakes created by TVA dams. The 
Norris Dam, 25 miles north of Knoxville, 


backs up a body of water having a shore 
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line of more than 700 miles 

boats on this lake numbere: 

were valued at $252,175. This 

are 2,001 boats, having a vali x4 ! U 
921. Of these boats, 648 wer ) 


than 100 miles from the lake 


nationally-advertised — builde 





senting an outlay of $274,545 


57.000 gal. of gasoline are now 


ally at Norris Lake docks , _ 
Boats are only part of the \ — 
full surveys of the economic 
this and the other lakes wo a , 
ware ~ 
take into account the resultant sal 
camping and fishing equipme 3” 
wear, motor tires, and other Ag +? 
we 7 
those who are flocking to the <P » al 
territory Stores throughout KY ‘ 
are selling more sports clot! P 16 


with more recreational equi 


nearly every kind 


Rates Statistical Consideration 


J. S. Hall. Knoxville clot] 
chant who heads a free tourist 
organized to give information on Norris 
Lake and Great Smoky Mount Na 
tional Park, estimates that va 
last vear spent $3,000,000 in Knoxville 
alone. That figure is based on a re 
of only $4 a day per person, whe 
U.S. Travel Bureau uses $7 a 
its calculations. Before 1933. few of the 
Tennessee Valley states thought their 
recreation business was even worth) sta- 
tistical consideration 

The Norris Lake experience Is Deng 
duplicated elsewhere. Lake Chickamauga 
near Chattanooga, now has 2,000 pleasure 
boats, expects 5,000 in five vears. Harr 
son Bay dock will have a 1,000-boat ca- 
pacity and will be one of the best pleas- 
ure-craft harbors in the South 

Also to be considered is the drvy-land 
aspect of this new resort business. Myr- 


iad cabins, picnic grounds, lodges, and 

















BEHIND TVA DAMS 
The Great Lakes of the South 
TYPI 
develc 
; keepi 
? one-w 
. 
~ 








Not all the lakes in the Tennessee 
Valley are filled in yet—because not 
all the dams are built. Construction 
is under way on two of them, how- 
ever—Kentucky Dam near Paducah, 





Ky., and Watts Bar Dam, midway 
between Knoxville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. And preliminary work 1s 
starting now on Fort Loudoun and 
Cherokee Dams, near Knorville. 








TODAYS 


SURKROUGHS DOES THE WORK 


TYPICAL among new Burroughs time-saving 
developments is this low-cost desk book- 
keeping machine with “word keys” for printing 
One-word descriptions. 


. ~~" » 
. 


‘Todays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


IN LESS TIME.... 
WITH LESS EFFORT 
AF LESS COST .... 


FOR DEPARTMENT STORES 


A fast sales audit machine that provides individual 
clerk or department totals and grand totals of 
clerk or department sales without recapping 


FOR RETAIL STORES 


A cash register and an adding machine combined 
in one low-priced unit at a price within the reach 
of even the very small business. 


FOR CITIES AND COUNTIES 


Machines with direct mechanical multiplication 
that calculate and write tax figures, prepare tax 
bills and related records at the same time, and 
accumulate proot and tax totals as a by product 


FOR WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS 


A fast method of writing and billing telephoned 
orders. Saves time and improves customer service. 


FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 


A low-cost machine that provides up-to-date 
records of receipts, expenditures, balances—by 
funds, accounts, schools and activities. 


These are only a few examples of how today’s 
Burroughs machines do the work in less time, 
with less effort, at less cost. For specific informa- 
tion about new Burroughs developments that 
would apply to your business, telephone the local 


Burroughs office, or write direct to- 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6127 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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tea rooms bear witness to the significance 
of scenery 

Cabin sites have been leased along 
Norris Lake, and similar programs are 
under way at Guntersville, Wheeler, 
Pickwick, and Chickamauga lakes. At 
Pickwick Landing Dam, near Savannah, 
Tenn., a park of 1,700 acres was estab- 
lished with picnic and boating facilities, 
an inn, restaurant, grocery store, and a 
camp for 100 persons. Another site has 
been opened near Guntersville, Ala. 

The state of Tennessee has leased 
shoreline from TVA and is establishing 
parks on Norris and Chickamauga lakes 

When completed, the Great Lakes of 
the South will form a crescent system ex- 
tending through Kentucky and Tennes 
see, and inte North Carolina, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and falling so near the 
borders of Georgia and Virginia as to 
justify inclusion of those states within 
the TVA playground zone. 


Television Perks Up 
Changeover of NBC chan- 


nel is being made. Meanwhile. 
Columbia experiments with color. 


Pukee MONTHS AGO, television took a 
back seat, when the Federal Communi 
cations Commission decided to postpone 
commercialization of the industry and 
gave frequency modulation the go-ahead 
week, 


showed signs of life again 


sign rhis however, television 
three sepa 
rate and distinct signs 

QO. B. Hanson, chief engineer of the 
National Broadcasting Co.., 
that the changeover of the NBC wave 
from the channel recently pre 


(BW 


May25'40,p21) to an adjoining chan- 


announced 


length 
empted for frequency modulation 


nel—was proceeding rapidly and _ satis 
factorily, although he made no an- 
nouncement of the date when New York 
television-set owners would again receive 
Trade gossip has it that NBC 
will not go back on the air until a com- 


service 


mercial form of license is granted by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and there seems little hope of this 
until 1941 at the earliest. 

On the West Coast, Lee De Forest, 
the inventor of the amplifier vacuum 
tube, and U. A 
radio-controlled 


Sanabria announced 
plans for a “torpedo 


plane” (see picture). 


Revolving Filter System Tried 
Coincidentally, P. C. Goldmark, head 
of television engineering for Columbia 
Broadcasting System, announced that a 
successful demonstration of color televi- 
sion had been given to Chairman James 
Lawrence Fly of the FCC, promised a 
preview for the press at a later date. No 
details were given, but CBS did say that 
the colored images were broadcast with 
standard equipment, using the standard 
channel in the ether, and that the pic- 


tures contained 343 lines, about 100 lines 
less than the black-and-white pictures 
sent out by NBC. The attendant loss in 
detail in the pictures, it was 
claimed, was more than made up by the 


color 


increased contrast and depth inherent in 
the color itself. Technical observers un- 
derstood that the color transmissions 
were accomplished by sending three im- 
ages where one had been sent in black- 
and-white transmissions, and by viewing 
the images. one after the other, through 
colored filters revolved mechanically be- 
fore the eve. This technique has been 
used experimentally in colored movies. 

Such a revolving filter system might 
be attached to any of the present-day 
television receivers designed to produce 
a black-and-white 
only minor changes are necessary in the 


picture. Moreover, 
studio, since a similar revolving filter disc 
(or its mechanical equivalent) would 
serve to convert the standard television 
camera for use in color transmissions. 
Whether or not the color system will be 
made available to the public depends, in 
all likelihood, on the judgment passed by 
the National Television Systems Com- 
mittee. This body will be given a show- 
ing of the color television pictures in 
the near future, it was announced. 
While 


available in the New York area before 


programs may again become 
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the FCC agrees to commercial! 
ship of programs, the cha 
against resumption of service 
standards problem is licked. ( 
the National Television Systen 
mittee, formed by the Radio VI 
turers’ Association with the jo 
sorship of the FCC, is tackling 
lem. The committee of 15 men 
ing broadcasters and set manuf 
is charged with formulating a 
of standards, and in this work 
assisted by nine subcommittee 
wil] investigate and report o1 
phases of the standards problem 
of these subcommittees went to 
their projects this week in New \ 


Hope for FCC Approval This Time 
After the standards are draft 
will be submitted to the FC(¢ 
cial adoption. An older set of 
was drafted by a similar commit 
eral vears ago, but the FCC 
making them official. This tim: 
luck is expected, since the new 
tee has the active backing of the 
When the standa 
ceive FCC approval, commercia 


ment agency 


tion of television stations is expe 
follow 


not before, television will be on 


almost immediately. The 


again, or so say the industry pr 





Television Torpedo Plane 





U. A. Sanapria, president of Ameri- 
can Television Laboratories, and Dr. 
Lee De Forest, “father of radio”, 
check over equipment for the tele- 
vision torpedo plane they are devel- 
oping. The plane will carry no pas- 
sengers. Its flight will be directed 
by radio from a mother ship. Tele- 
vision cameras will be placed in the 
plane’s nose, and a bomb will be 
carried beneath the fuselage. A tele- 
vision transmitter will send pictures 





Wide Worid 
of the terrain back to the mother 
ship and ground base, where opera 
tors can sight for bomb targets and 
maneuver the plane to avoid attack- 
ers. However, skeptics are saying 
that, since television reception can 
be almost nullified by the influence 
of a simple diathermy machine at a 
considerable distance, it is likely that 
an enemy could develop interference 
techniques which would wholly de- 
stroy the “television plane's” utility. 
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The story of the home...and 


the life insurance policy 


MANY YEARS AGO, a man bought a 
Naturally, he furnished his home 


At the same time, he bought a Metro 


politan Life Insurance Policy. Today, he 


still owns that policy, and he still lives 


in that same home. 


But as times have changed, his taste in 
furnishing his home has changed, too. 
For example, the living room has been 
completely modernized. Here, as in other 
rooms, old-fashioned furniture has been 
replaced by up-to-date pieces. Electric- 
ity, telephones, and an improved heating 


plant have been installed in the house. 





However, the physical appearance ot his 
life insurance policy probably has not 


changed a bit. It looks exactly as it did 


the day he bought it. Yer it, too, may have 
been modernized to the great advantage 
ot the poli vholder. For, as expernence 
showed it to be possible, the Company 
was enabled to give more in many cases 


than was called tor in the original policy 


And, unlike the improvements to his 
house, which represent an outlay of cash 
any additional benefits to which he ts 
now entitled under his policy have been 
made available although no change in 
the premium rate was or could have been 


made. 


> kor example, a policy issued before 
I } 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) \h/ 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUB, NEw YorK, N. Y. 


oa 


e Lerow A. Lincoln, PResipENT 














Titi ¢ 


led is 


Th med 


has since been extendes 


Provisions 


benenhts tor loss of eyesight 


beet dded ( Industrial py 


wtore these rcnentrs Vere 


ude d in such poli cs 


- I he ch inges cited above 


progress that has been made 
i7ing the terms of Mets po 
surance poticres ind im pr 


benehts kach change has 


pohicvholder some reat idly 
contract did 


Metropolitan to provide 


the wigiun 


The se improvements 
have been made voluntar 
politan is part of its effort t 


pohicevholder with rhe itmeost 


protection and service 


Pe It you are in doubt is to whether your 
old policies have become more advan 
tageous since you bought them vears 
ago, your Metropolitan Agent will gladly 
examine them and ascertain whether 
there are any additional benefits to which 


you may now be entitied 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the New York World's Fair and at the Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco 




















Harriet Elliott Dodges the “Isms” 


Consumer Adviser on Defense Commission dis- 


appoints advocates of grades and standards. 


Plans and 


policies to stem price rises encourage business. 


Tue aprointmMent of Miss Harriet El 
liott as Consumer Adviser on the Na 
tional Defense Advisory Commission put 
the agreeable, round-faced, 66-year-old 
dean of women at the Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, on the 
spot. She was new to Washington. Mili- 
tant consumer leaders had never heard of 
her. Watchful business leaders were sus- 
picious of any governmental agency that 
started out under the title “Consumer 
Adviser’s Office.” How would a_ social 
service worker, who had been lifted from 
a sheltered college campus, fit into the 
highly-charged national defense atmo- 
sphere dominated by industrial giants of 
the Knudsen-Stettinius-Budd stature? 
Whatever fears business might have 
had that Miss Elliott would turn out to 
be a trouble-maker have been allayed by 
her common-sense approach to her job in 
the last two months, and they were set 
pretty much to rest last week when a 
large segment of business was afforded its 
first direct contact with her at a confer- 
ence which she held with big retail inter- 


ests 


Balances Staff Appointments 


Thus far, the only group that might 
be disappointed at the results achieved 
by Miss Elliott is the militant consumer 
wing—consumers who may have hoped 
to achieve overnight their drastic reform 
program under the guise of national de- 
fense. Some leaders generally identified 
with the more aggressive consumer 
groups were appointed to her staff— 
notably Administrative Assistants John 
Cassels, Director of the Stephens Col- 
lege Institute on Consumer Education, 
and Dr. Caroline F. Ware, of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 
But the staff also was carefully balanced 
by the appointment of conservative econ- 
omists and leaders in the field of health 
and general welfare 

Appointed to serve as the flywheel on 
a machine high-geared with industrial 
cogs, Miss Elliott has stuck close to one 
policy conserve as many gains as PoOs- 
sible for the civilian without embarking 
on any new reform programs. In short, 
hers has been a policy of maintaining the 
status quo as far as possible. Butter as 
well as guns is the keynote. It is signifi- 
cant that her associates voice regret 
over the chosen name of their division. 
They would have preferred the name 
“Civilian Welfare Office.” which would 
have covered the broader aspects of her 
work and would have avoided the nat- 





No zealot is the consumer spokes- 


man on the National Defense Ad- 
msory Commission. As a matter of 
fact, Miss Harriet Elliott has im- 
pressed business with her common- 


sense approach to the job. 


ural suspicions connected with the word 
“consumer.” 

Miss Elliott’s work has narrowed itself 
down to two general fields—prevention 
of price sky-rocketing and channelization 
of civilian defense energies into local 
social service and welfare projects. At a 
two-day conference with civic, patriotic, 
religious, and consumer leaders, she ad- 
vised them simply to continue and en 
large their social service work as the best 
means of aiding national defense. She 
wants to discourage formation of “ama 
teur” defense councils with vigilante 
tendencies. 

At Commission meetings, Miss Elliott 
is supposed to present the consumer's 
point of view about production and pro- 
curement policies. Will the letting of any 
given series of contracts seriously curtail 
the supply of a commodity essential to 
civilians? Will it raise the price unneces 
sarily? If so, is it essential to national 
defense that the contracts be let immedi 
ately? Can't they be spaced? Can't de- 
liveries be tinned so as to cause the least 
possible upset to the consumer market? 

If prices on essential consumer com- 
modities spurt upward, it will be Miss 
Elliott's job to find out if the rises are 
justified. If she believes them to be un- 
justified, she will use any or all of the 
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following devices: (1) Appeal 
the industry involved, remind 
the government controls Impose 
the World War and the NRA: 
the matter, if restraints of trad 
volved, to the Federal Trade « 
sion or the Department of Jus 
bring public opinion to bear on 
tion by the publication of statist 
and—if necessary—through reta 
consumer organizations. It is 
emergency that local defense 
might find a reason for their be 


No Need to Use Devices Yet 


As yet, none of these dey ave 


been brought into play, and 

can be learned, no unjustifial 
rises have been unearthed. Act 
entire program is only a nat 
growth of the sporadic programs 

by various government organiza 
the outbreak of the war to ke 
on prices. Last fall, for exam; 
Temporary National Economic ( 
tee started issuing regular press 
on the price situation as a m« 
mustering public opinion, but 
sensational findings failed to mat: 
after several months TNEC aba 
the practice with the comment | 
dustry had shown great statesman: 
its handling of the price situat 
date. 

Behind Miss Elliott’s work in the 
field is her important, but unpub 
Economics Section. headed by Ben | 
of Oberlin College. who came t 
office after serving as Chief Ecor 


for the Consumers’ Division of the | 


terior Department. Around this m 
of-the-road economist are groupe 
number of marketing experts whi 
duct the surveys on which Miss E! 
judgments as to price rises will be | 
On the staff are such conservativ: 
Victor Abramson, of Brookings | 
tution, who was associated with a nu 
of recent publications critical of N 
Deal business theories. The first ma 
ing surveys have been started in the 
of woolens—primarily blankets and 
coats—two commodities for whic! 
orders are being placed in’ prepa 


for training a conscript army 


Basic Policies Established 

The activities of Miss Elliott's 
to date can be summed up in one 

spadework. But it has been spadew 
to a purpose, for Miss Elliott has 
fected her organization and firmly est 
lished policies This was clearly evice 
at last week's conference with reta 
where Miss Elliott’s staff kept its 
right on the ball—the necessity for ma 
taining a free flow of goods to consun 


to the mutual benefit of all concerned 
True, Ben Lewis talked tough—in fact 


some one asked him if he was any r 
tion to John L.—but generally a 

operative spirit prevailed and tra 
representatives were greatly relieved | 
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@ For more than one hundred years the railroads 
have been, and still are, the vital link in our 
national transportation system. 

Great tonnage trains will continue to carry 
the bulk of the grain, building material, coal and 
heavy machinery needed to keep industry going, 
to assure adequate national defense and to meet 
the everyday needs of our people. 


Modern steam power makes possible the 

















increased speed and increased hauling capacity 
which enable the railroads to handle this traffic 
efficiently and with maximum economy. 


The greater the percentage of modern loco- 





motives used in a given service, the greater will 





be the savings in operating expenses. 
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Lineeiving 


The receiver stands poised, tense, 
alert, with eyes on the ball. He's 
expecting NOW! 
Users of coal for domestic purposes, 
and retail dealers who supply their 
needs, can expect the same kind of 





“fast service” 







service when specifying Fuel Satis- 





faction—the unexcelled coal mined 
along the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way. Fuel Satisfaction is ideal for 







domestic as well as industrial and 





special purposes. It produces satis- 
factory, even heat. is clean-burning 





and leaves a minimum of ash or 








waste. 

For complete information aboui 
this economical. dependable coal, 
telephone or write: Coal Traffic De- 
partment, Roanoke, Va., or any of 
the railway’s Coal Bureaus located 
at the following addresses: 833 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston; 819 Marquette Building, 
Chicago: 904 Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing. Cincinnati: 1819 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland: 1740 
Book Building. Detroit: 1105 Rey- 
nolds Building, Winston-Salem: or 











any representative of the railway's 
Freight Traffic Department. 
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cause the favorite “isms” of professional 
grade labeling. govern 
standards, and the like 
the 


any legitimate part in the defense pro- 


constmer groups 


ment were not 


injected into conference as having 


gram. Nor was there any real threat of 
government regulation of prices so long 
Speaking the 
trade, Fred Lazarus, Jr., department store 


as business behaves for 


executive of Columbus, Ohio, called for 


full enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
in the interests of both retailers and 
consumers, 

The retailers accepted Dr. Elliott's 
invitation to cooperate with the com- 
mission and appointed a committee 
composed of the following: John <A 
Goode, National Association of Retail 


Druggists: Horace Aikman, National Re- 


tail Hardware Association: Lewis W 
Cole. National Association of Food 
Chains; Huffard J. Hudson, Bluefield, 


Commodities Demand Close 


Bu sines s W eek 


Septem he 


West Va... retailer: Oswal 
Associated Dry Groods Cor; 
York: Clark Mauchly, F 

worth & Co. Bruce McLeis 
Field & Co. Garrett Vande 
National Association of Reta 


Fred Lazarus was named cha 


group will meet again in W 
Sept 16-17, to complete its o 


By resolution 
the 
announced 


Unanimous 

present at the 
their 
any unjustifiable increase in re 


retailers 
intention 
agreed to cooperate with 

Commission in determining th: 
tion of 
place, and pledged that they 


any price rise that 
alter past methods of arriving 
then 


substar t 


prices, provided cost to 
chandise did not vary 
provided that their cost of 

ness did not increase material], 


‘atch 


War expectations have proved wide of the mark, 


Cash farm income up 5% from °39. Metal markets tight. 


ened by British orders and domestic upturn. 


A yeAR OF WAR IN Europe has meant a 
variety of things to the commodity mar- 
kets. It all depends on where you sit. If 
you're interested in’ farm the 
showing for 1940 will be the second-best 


income, 


in a decade, despite the fact that wheat 
prices are just about where they were a 
vear ago. If you're interested in zine, 
the price approximately equals the peak 
established a month after the war broke 
If you're 


are just a 


out, and the market is tight. 


interested im sugar, 


prices 
shade above the all-time low (well below 


levels prior to the start of the war), and 


| you have seen near-demoralization in the 


markets recently. 
What it boils down to is this: The ex- 
pectations that inspired the speculative 


| boom a year ago this week were wide of 


the mark in almost every case. Ameri- 
can farmers haven't found an immense 
export market for wheat, hogs, ‘fruits, 


and vegetables. Producers of hides and 


petroleum and copper and lead likewise 


have been disappointed in volume of 
sales to Europe. Commodity prices, by 
and large, aren't much above the de- 


Worst of 


materials produced in neutral 


pressed level of August, 1939 
all, 
nations have backed up to some eytent 
in the United States as the blockade in 
Europe has broadened 


raw 


Home Consumption Improves 

If there weren't a couple of ameliorat- 
ing factors, the situation of the producer 
of raw materials would be pretty sad. 
Most helpful, domestic business has im- 
proved vastly in the last year, and home 


consumption of many commodities is up 


sharply. The second big sustaining 
ence is British buying of finished 
the United States, 


large exports of many raw mate 


from whicl 
fabricated form 
One of the best examples of impr 


purchasing power among the masses 


matter of prime importance 
farmer—is to be found in the livest 
markets. Chicago's big meat 


have been experiencing a steadily 


demand their 


ing for produc ts \. 
consequence, they have been willing 
bid for hogs and steers (even thoug 


sheep and lambs haven't shared 
pickup) . 
of 50% 
around 85 a ewt., and cattle are selling 


Hogs, in fact, have had 


from their midsummer 


at the best prices in well over a year. 


Government Lends a Hand 
The half a cent 


pound more for his cotton than 
Milk md 


corn 


farmer is getting 


before the outbreak of the war 
little and 
Wheat. oats, an 


much change. and chick 


butter are up a 


stantially higher 
don’t show 
turkeys, and eggs are slightly lows 

In terms of cash farm income, the De- 
partment of Agriculture believes 1940 
will produce $8,900,000,000, This 
be 5% above the total of $8,540,000 00 
for 1939 and would fall only a little short 
of the $9,111,000,000 chalked up in 195% 
which was the best vear since 195% 

To accomplish this increase in 
income, a lot of help from the fecera 
has been required [} 
Credit 
take an 


government 
Commodity Corp. has bought 


tobacco to 


overwhelming sur- 
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Production (1934-38 average) as Percent of World Total 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE — AND THE WORLD’S RAW MATERIALS 


Here's how the United States, aligned with Canada and Latin America, would stack up as a 
trading unit. The percentages, representing 1934-1938 averages, show peace-time production 
of resources exploited prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe. 


[__} Rest Of World 
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plus out of trade channels. Loans for 
storage of excess wheat and cotton have 
tended to peg the prices of these two big 
cash crops. Soil conservation benefits 
and parity payments have meant in the 
neighborhood of $700,000,000 in spot 
cash. 

Nevertheless, the farmer who planted 
wheat last fall when the price was nudg- 
ing up toward $1 a bushel cannot help 
being disappointed in subsequent devel- 
opments. The price reached $1.09 in the 
Kansas City spot market last April. 
Thereafter it tumbled, almost without 
interruption, to 65¢; and quotations 
haven't improved much since the low 
was reached. The result is that many 
farmers, along about harvest time, began 
thinking of waiting for better prices. 

When this year’s harvest is completed, 
the United States will have more than 
1,000,000,000 bu. of wheat on hand, in- 
cluding the carryover from 1939. The 
country normally consumes a little less 
than 700,000,000 bu., and the export pos- 
sibilities are poor (Canada, for example, 
will have 650,000,000 bu. to take care of 
England’s wants and to spare). 


Loans Take Grain Off Market 


So, throughout the wheat belt, grain 
has been going into storage and the 
farmers have been taking federal loans 
on it. Take Kansas, for example. The 
state threshed 100,000,000 bu. and 20,- 
300,000 bu. were pledged under govern- 
ment loans up to Aug. 23. Texas har- 
vested 26,270,000 bu. and is storing 14,- 
700,000. Out of Oklahoma’s crop of 54,- 
390,000 bu., 16,500,000 had been put in 
storage before Aug. 23. Thus more than 
half of the Texas crop, about 30% of 
Oklahoma production, and 20% of the 
Kansas harvest has been taken off the 
market. 

One of the unexpected results of the 


war has been in the experience of the 
zine people. Only a few months ago for- 
eign metal was threatening to climb our 
tariff wall to the detriment of domestic 
quotations. Then Germany launched its 
offensive on the western front, captured 
the big smelters of Belgium and France, 
and now refineries in the United States 
are working at top speed to meet 
demand. 


British Clean Up Copper 

Within the last few days, the markets 
for lead and copper also have improved 
substantially—after months of nervous- 
ness—as the result of British demand 
and of improved business at home. Eng- 
land has just about cleaned up what 
little copper was available for immediate 
shipment, and the market is very tight 
at the moment. 

Army contracts for woolen goods have 
brought substantial improvement in the 
wool market recently, along with a mod- 
erate pickup in normal business. Wool 
tops were as low as 96¢ a Ib. in July, but 
they are now fairly well above $1. 

Some of the trouble in hides has dis- 
appeared due to British buying in the 
Argentine. The domestic trade has feared 
large shipments would come this way 
from South America, but at the moment 
this threat doesn’t seem to be materializ- 
ing. As a result, prices have rallied more 
than a cent from their August lows but 
they are still a shade below what they 
were a year ago and 3¢ a lb. under last 
September’s war-boom peak. 

Import items like tin and rubber have 
had among the wildest markets since the 
war started, but at the moment they 
seem to have quieted down. Rubber has 
been commanding prices ranging from 
19¢ to 20¢ a lb. and tin has been around 
51¢ to 52¢ a lb. Such prices are near 
the levels at which the government an- 
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nounced that it would buy for the s| 
pile, indicating that federal purch: 
has become a stabilizing influence 

Underlying all these commodity 
kets seems to be one paramount 
ence. Purchasing agents are wat: 
events at home and abroad with 
keenest of attention. They buy ha 
mouth whenever the markets are sl: 
but the moment there comes any sig 
activity they cover their requiren 
with the greatest of alacrity for fe: 
a sq'ieeze. 


War Shifts Trade Ties 


Effect on U.S. exports and 
imports, by countries, is shown 
in figures for half of 1940. 


Unitep States foreign trade is having 
its ups and downs this year. 

As a whole, business is up—way al 
last year. But the gains are un 
Farmers, for instance, are doing ba 
because some of their best markets 
continental Europe are closed by tix 
blockade and because countries like 
England are spending their American 
dollars for airplanes and aluminum 
stead of apples and flour. But ma: 
facturers are doing a booming business 
everywhere. 


South America Ups Buying 


Biggest volume of business for the 
first half of this year was with Europe, 
as usual. This warring part of the world 
took nearly $900,000,000 of American 
goods in six months, though Germany 
normally one of our five or six best cus 
tomers—was out of the picture except as 
it received deliveries through such coun- 
tries as Spain or Italy. 

But the biggest gain in foreign trade 








in United S Foreign Trad 
War Causes Important Changes in United States Foreign frade 
(Volume of trade for first six months of 1940 in thousands of dollars. Figures 
in parentheses show percentage changes over same period in 1939) 
Crude Crude Manufactured Sems- Finished 
Total Materials Foodstuffs Foodstuffs Manufactures Manufactures 

Exports to: % % % cs 

All countries $2,021,411 (+45) $304,972 (+57) $40,835 (—39) $98,738 (+11) $438,275 (+ 73) $1,138,593 (+43) 
Europe... 884,262 (+57) 159,177 (+69) 20,957 (—S4) 49,193 (+ 2) 207,493 (+82) 447,442 (+71) 
Northern North America 303,806 (+54) 67,310 (+53) 15,276 ( +24) 8,820 (+51) 49,169 (+107) 163 231 (+46) 
Southern North America 162,484 (+19) 3,933 (+21) 2,631 (—40) 19,614 (+22) 27,954 (+ 36) 108,351 (+17) 
South America 237.182 (+69) 8, 158 (+121) 429 (—21) 7,783 (+32) 53,883 (+206) 166,928 (+48) 
Asia 311,852 (+18) 60,790 (+ 41) 1,354(-59) 10,221 (+ 1) 79,383 (+ 19) 160,104 (+13 
Oceania 49,309 (+32) 3,950 (— 18) 70 ( —S4) 1,301 (+20) 7,592 (+ 66) 36,393 ( +36) 
Rie icneess 72,520 (+28) 1,652 (+ 25) 117 ( -64) 1,805 (+33) 12,801 (+ 94) 56,145 (+19) 
Imports from: 

All countries 1,243,440 (+16) 463,617 (+ 39)  149,060(— 1) 152,261 (+ 9) 274,207 (+ 21) 204,294 (— 8) 
Europe 230,423 (—26)  43,785(— 5) 3,355(+ 3) 42,791 (—15) 65,797 (— 33) 74,695 (—35) 
Northern North America 185,189 (+23) 21,533 (+ 32) 18,373(+ 9)  11,5236(— 1) 61,439 (+ 41) 72,319 (+17) 
Southern North America. 136,567 (+29) 22,410(+ 12) 41,612(+ 3) 49,604(+83) 18,074 (+ 26) 4,867 (+38) 
South America 183,125 (+27) 81,561(+ 50) 58,573 (— 4) 7,704 (+16) 33,463 (+ 59) 1,825 (+34) 
es cinciacties 442,928 (+43) 252,433(+ 53)  16,954(— 2)  38,548(— 9) 85,490 (+ 89) 49,504 (+28) 
Oceania 12,638(— 6)  10,188(— 8) 155 (+101) 1,491 (+ 6) 459 (+ 47) 346 ( —37) 
Africa 52,569 (+42)  31,708(+ 54) 10,040 (—10) 597(— 9) 9,485 (+137) 738 (+ 4) 
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F—THE COUNTRY’S No. 1 INDUSTRIAL BEARING IS 
SELECTED FOR AMERICA’S ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


inn ' _ . - < od = me 3 ow 


Ww these American watchdogs of the skies bark they 


In addition to the trun- place a firing load of 15,000 pounds on the gun trun- 


nions, ACSI’ Ball and , ‘ : — s — 
: nions. But Uncle Sam isn't worrying about it. The trunnions 

Roller Bearings are , 

used at 25 other loca- of these 3° Anti-Aircraft Guns are mounted on 


tions on elevating, trav- : : : 

ot Spherical Bearings . . . bearings that were designed to take 
ersing, and leveling : 
mechanisms on some of punishment . . . designed, as are all SSP’ Bearings, to do 


th 3” A. A. s. . —_. ¢ , 
an > See the specific job to which they are assigned. 
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§ F by another expansion of its vast plant facilities has 
girded itself to meet the increased bearing demands of the 
Army, the Navy and Industry. No matter what your bearing 


oS 


problem happens to be, put it up to SUS/P. was 


SACSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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percentagewise was with South America, 
which took almost $100,000,000 more of 
our goods during the first half of this 
year than it did in 1939. Argentina alone 
more than doubled its purchases, and 
Brazil upped its orders 82%. 

Canada’s increase in purchases in the 
United States as percentages go was not 
quite so great, but dollarwise amounted 
to nearly $106,000,000 


Hit By Extended Blockade 


Only setback in any of our “big 10” 
markets (except Germany) was in Japan 
where sales dropped from $111,000,000 a 
year ago to $106,000,000 this year. Sales 
to northern Europe reflected the exten- 
sion of the blockade after Apr. 9 to Den- 
mark and Norway, and after May 10 to 
Holland and Belgium. Exports to Den- 
mark for the six-months period—despite 
yains early in the year—were down 37% 
to a bare $6,000,000, Deliveries to Hol- 
land dropped 18°, and to Sweden 23%. 

Half of our exports to Europe were 
manufactured goods, with France’s huge 
purchases of airplanes and war mate- 
rials amounting to $171,000,000, and 
British purchases to another $164,000,- 
000. Though volume was much smaller, 
Uruguay nearly trebled its purchases of 
American machinery and electrical goods, 
while Argentina, Brazil, and Chile nearly 
doubled their previous year’s records. 
Gains in all South American countries 
and Africa reflect the inability of Ger- 
many to deliver in those markets. 

How much business we did with our 
15 best customers, and how it compares 
with our sales to them a year ago, are 
shown in the following table: 


United Kingdom. 355,143,000 +57% 
ny ovasessne 299,358,000 +55 
PUD bciceaccen 245,663,000 +255 
Japan ..cccccces 105,834,000 5 
Argentina ...... 63,687,000 +132 
Brazil 60,557,000 +82 
Philippines ..... 53,863,000 +17 
ee 49,907,000 +90 
China Pieeewaee $7,080,000 +83 
Pe. cicucseks $3,482,000 +11 
Cuba ia eeeee 43,101,000 +19 
South Africa $1,319,000 +2] 
Australia ...... 40,665,000 +47 
Soviet Union 39,327,000 +96 
Venezuela 35,972,000 425 


The war and the blockade will force 
France and Italy out of this group dur- 
ing the second half of this year, and 
conditions in the Orient will 
probably cut into our sales to China. 


changed 


Stockpile Plan Pushes Imports 


For the first six months of this year, 
United States imports increased only 
modestly. This country’s big rubber and 
tin buying program did not really get 
under way until July. Other commodi- 
ties are now beginning to be accumulated 
under Washington’s stockpile program 
and before the end of the year imports 
may show as impressive gains as ex- 
ports have to date. 

Soaring imports from Canada reflect 


the demand for Canadian minerals as the 
defense program picks up momentum. 
The record of imports from Malaya is 
likely to be even more impressive dur- 
ing the last half of this year for tin 
and rubber buying has already been 
speeded up. 

The slump in deliveries from Britain 
is due to the inability of England to 
compete in many machine lines because 
English factories are working to capacity 
on domestic war orders, and to the dis- 
organization of many consumer indus- 
tries during the first months of fighting. 

Where we did our heaviest foreign 
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buying is shown in the followin; able: 
Canada ..... $181 234,000 no 
Malaya 123,434,000 0) 
United Kingdom. 67,288,000 ‘ 
Japan es 66,347,000 Le 
Dutch E. Indies.. 63,916,000 j 
ae 60,211,000 73 
NS oe gle 55,653,000 9 
Brazil 47,907,000 ; 
Philippines $6,224,000 ; 
Argentina $3,666,000 6 
China $1,880,000 64 
Mexico 32,482,000 Ls 
France 28,57 2,000 8 
Colombia 25,799,000 9 
Chile .... ae 25,734,000 2 


Food No Defense Problem Now 


Industry’s excess capacity makes plant expansion 
remote. Preparedness program pushes development of 
new packaging techniques to substitute for tin cans. 


OVER THE LONG PULL, no industry is more 
essential to national defense than the 
food industry. Yet you don’t hear talk 
of expanding food manufacturing plants 
as, say, airplane plants are being ex- 
panded. The reasons are obvious: (1) 
There are no more mouths to feed in 
war than in peace; (2) there is a super- 
abundance of foodstuffs that stands in 


sharp contrast to the deficiency of 
airplanes. 
That doesn’t mean that there would 


be no problems or changes for the food 
industry should another emergency of 
World War scale come. There would be. 
But a checkup of packers, canners, mill- 
ers, and other processors indicates that 
the industry’s present preparedness job 
isn’t one of installing additional facilities; 
instead, it is largely a job of internal edu- 
cation—to get ready for possible packag- 
ing, transportation, and labor difficulties, 
and for shifts in demand to products of 
a peculiarly military character. When the 
actual need arrives, the industry feels 
that it will be ready to make the shifts. 


Advises on Technical Problems 


George M. Moffett, president of Corn 
Products Refining Co., who recently 
joined the National Defense Advisory 
Commission as director of the food divi- 
sion, puts it this way: “Our job is simply 
to size up the situation and learn the re- 
quirements of the Army and Navy in 
time of emergency.” Mr. Moffett is serv- 
ing as an assistant to William S. Knud- 
sen, and advises on such technical prob- 
lems as the development of new 
containers to replace tin cans. Chester 
Davis, the Defense Commission’s key 
food man, is concerned with the produc- 
tion of agricultural raw materials, and 
will become really active if and when a 
counterpart of the old Food Administra- 
tion has to be established. 

The theory of the last war that mobil- 


ization of a large army automatically jp- 
creases national food consumption is out 
the window in the present preparations 
by the Army and the Defense Commis 
sion. Instead, plans are being mae « 
the assumption that the problem is sok 
one of switching food supplies for, say, a 
million men in such a way as to avoid 
these three things: 

(1) Interruption in the normal flow of 
raw materials from the farm to proces- 
sors and other normal outlets. 

(2) Bulking purchases so as to rob 
one locality and leave another glutted 

(3) Violent fluctuations in retail and 
wholesale prices. 


Will Experiment with Vitamins 
Mr. Moffett points out that 
trainees are to be fed a normal Ameri an 
diet which, in bulk, will approximat 
what the trainees eat at home. Stand- 
ards of quality and packaging for Arn 
orders will not vary materially f: 
those now used by processors for « 
mercial sales. There will be some experi- 
mentation in feeding vitamins and 1 
erals. Except insofar as these ar 
contained in vitamin-fortified foods on 
the market, the experimentation will be 


Army 


with concentrated doses, by tablet or 
liquid. 
Purchases of foodstuffs will be 


between competitive bidding and nego 
tiated contracts, and the chief objective 
will be to divide the orders in such a 

that everyone will share to approximate! 
the extent he would in normal markets 
There will be no complex mathematical 
formula for this, but Mr. Moffett was 
brought to Washington to see that no 
one processor or wholesaler gets more 
orders than he can handle and still sup- 
ply the markets normally dependent on 
him. Two new policies started by the 
Quartermaster General for large quantity 


purchases (BW—Aug1?’40,p7), applic 


see eet! 
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which will enable them to keep quality up and 
bring costs down—the two-fold demand of 
modern industry. 


San. has often been called the Backbone of 
Industry. In the preduction, processing and use 
of steel, leaders in this basic industry depend 
upon Brown Instruments to “Shoulder Responsi- 
bility” where accurate measurement and control 
of temperatures, pressures, flows and liquid 
levels are of utmost importance. 


The unbiased counsel of the Brown Engineer 
on the application of indicating. recording and 
controlling instruments to help you improve your 
product at lower cost, is available to you without 
obligation. Call him in. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY. 


Brown Instruments can shoulder responsibility 
in your plant regardless of the product you 


manufacture. Temperatures, pressures, flows and 
liquid levels affect the quality of your product 
as well as your production costs. By precision 
measurement and control of these process varia- 
bles, Brown Instruments work hand in hana with 
management. They furnish the essential infor- 
mation to operators, engineers and executives 


A division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company, 4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania ... Branch and distributing offices 
in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 
Street — Amsterdam - C. Holland: Wijdesteeg 
4 — England: Wadsworth Road. Perivale, 
Middlesex — Stockholm. Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 


Our booklet “Instruments 
from the Executive View- 
oint’’ is waiting for you. 
t shows what Brown In- 
struments are doing for 
others and what they can 
do tor you. Write for it. 


INCREASED INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY IS THE KEYSTONE OF PREPAREDNESS 


BROWN INSTRUMENTS 


AND MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 


CLECTRIC + AIR OPERATED 


Speed Up Production — Keep Costs Down 


inset. Brown Instrument Cen- 
‘alzed Control Board  in- 
Halle In the plant of one of 
America's largest steel mills. 
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Plenty of Scrap for the Japanese 








Wuen 12.000 tons of iron rails were 


loaded aboard Japanese freighters 


at San Francisco, several weeks 
after the U.S. export licensing sys- 
tem of strategic materials was ex 
tended (Aug. 1) to iron and_ steel 
scrap, it produced a furore among 
West Coast steel executives. They 


insisted that this country needed all 
its supplies if prices of iron and steel 
scrap were to be kept at reasonable 
levels, in the face of soaring wartime 
Nevertheless, a check 
scrap dealers proves that huge ship- 
still 


demand on 


ments of American scrap are 











: AA 


a 





going to Japan, and that few, if any, 
requests for scrap export licenses are 
being turned down by Washington. 
In the last 18 months, Japan has 
bought more than 2,000,000 tons of 
half of all our 
Insiders believe that Wash- 
ington is holding these unused pow- 


scrap here—about 


exports 


ers over Japan’s head (1) while ne- 


gotiating for American trading in- 


terests in Japanese-controlled China, 
and (2) in case Tokyo attempts to 
interfere with huge rubber ship- 
ments that are now coming to this 


country from the Dutch East Indies. 











food as 


are aimed to make this policy work seml- 


able to well as other supplies, 
automatically. First of these involves in- 
of bids f.o.b. plant 


with the government paying freight to 


vitation on basis, 
destination. The second provides for split 
bidding: invitations will advise bidders of 
the 


which will be awarded and will ask them 


maximum and minimum quantities 
to indicate the minimum quantity they 
will accept. Warning is made that no 
award will be made to any bidder in ex- 
cess of the quantity the bidder is capable 
of turning out with present equipment 


and Mr. Moffett 


makes a point of this last proviso, urg- 


normal operation. 


ing that food processors not expand plant 
facilities in anticipation of war orders. 
Capacity Ready for Needs 


Trade that 
stalled processing facilities have a much 


experts say already-in- 
greater capacity for turning out manu- 
factured foods than put 
to use in supplying the domestic and 
foreign market. This 
varies—an estimated 50% for meat pack- 


has ever been 


excess capacity 


ing, milling, and baking: 25° for can- 
ning, and 


10% 


preserv'ng, dairy products; 


to 15°, 


for some specialty foods. In 


any case, the capacity seems available for 
probable needs. 

Although a major war effort 
probably not require construction of addi- 


would 


tional plant, it would compel new proc- 
essing and packaging methods which in 
some cases would call for new equipment. 
In particular, there would be an increase 
in demand for dehydrated foods to meet 
the requirements of armed forces. 

There have been no important com- 
advances in the 
drying and packing of dried fruits during 
the past couple of years, according to 
University experts. The 
principal development has been economic 
in character—closing of the European 
markets for dried fruits. Consequently, 
those dried fruits that depend in large 
measure on export markets are piling up 
surpluses. Particularly is this true of dried 
bleach 


mercial technological 


of California 


apples, golden seedless raisins, 
dried cling peaches, dried pears, and dried 
prunes. Hence, despite the fact that short 
crops of prunes and apricots are expected 
this vear there will be an abundance of 
dried fruits for use by armed forces or for 
possible export to famine districts abroad. 
The Department of Agriculture has been 


surveying methods and facilities available 


Business VW eek September 
for dehydrating, and has come to 
that sufficient 
able in the California dried fruit 


clusion capacity 


to take care of most of the pro 
demand 


Study Dehydration Processes 


Dehydration of 
other hand, is limited in peacetim« 


vegetables 


and onions are now dehydrated 
tity at Vacaville and elsewher 
air-blast drier 


fornia in tunnel, 


ground in hammer mills to pro 
powder. The powders are in dem: 
flavoring meat products and in « 
There have been no important 

ments in other dehydrated veut 
However, if America 


goes to 


mobilizes a great army, there 
doubt be a demand for dehydrat« 
tables 


ably be 


Because capacity could 


added quickly 


government now 


and Cas 
seems content to 
processes 

Thus far, there have been no ne 
tions with packers that might ant 
The packers 


peacetime 


large defense contracts 


their regular contracts 
the Army and Navy. and these ser 


training in the technical requiremer 


food for military purposes. There 
been great advances in meat packi 
Army use since 1918. In the k 


somebody got the bright idea that 

needn't be shipped, and now every! 
Quick fre 

And there 


improvements in 


for military use is boned 


has come along, too. 


been tremendous 
ning techniques, so that canned 
keeps better, 
the 


secret is in 


is more palata 


Pring 


meat at 


today 
bloom 
the 
optimum temperature and humidity, p 


retains natural 


handling 


ping it into the can without varying t 
conditions. 


Meat Preparing Makes Progress 
Meat packers say the job of insta 
the extra canning facilities for big Arm 


orders could be handled as fast as 


military establishment is likely to grow 


What’s more, there have been ma 


advances in knowledge of how to p: 
pare meat so that it will keep under a 


most any climatic condition with. 
being canned. There are half a doz 
ways of doing it. For instance, put 


fairiy strong cure on the meat, wrap 


well, then seal with a thick layer of rosin 


and tar. Doesn’t sound palatable, but 


Fe toe 


Steet HE 


’ 


Such processes afford a partial “out” 


for the industry which is confronted wit 


a possible shortage of tin, which comes 


wholly from foreign sources. Many food 


companies, with products that permit 


are making experiments this year wi! 
other containers than cans. What's mo 
the can companies indicate that may) 


tin isn’t the essential to a food can that 


it was once considered to be. In a pine 
they say, they could turn out satisfacto 
cans protected by a white lacquer on t 
outside and a plastic inside. 
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to a Land of Industrial Opportunity 
.. . Rich in Raw Materials 





b 
f ® The Gulf South, rich in raw ma-_ territory served with abundant, Move to the Gulf South where 
dependable Natural Gas. you are wanted and appreciated 


terials, offers unlimited opportu- 


ONS 
Se 


by your neighbors. 


- 


nities to American industry seeking Complementing these advan- 


new locations. tages are complete facilities for Without obligation, let us make 
Here is a land of vast natural shipping and travel by rail, water, a confidential survey for you to 


highways and air...ample power meet the requirements of your 


resources—millions of acres of pine 
. mild climate... native, white, industry. 


and hardwood timber, a diversity 


of agricultural crops—chemicals, _ reliable, intelligent labor . . . good 


sulphur, salt, clay, cotton, metals, schools . . . plentiful land. 


lime and a score of others— all Industry is decentralizing south- 


in the heart of a swiftly growing ward to a friendlier atmosphere. 


\ — 


For information on GULF SOUTH o wtunitics write to 
PrP 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


mn 


giass manufacturing plant using 


Pp I P E L I N E C O M PA NY Natural Gas served by United Gas Pipe 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio Line Company as fuel for the annealing 
Wichita Palls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and process. 
“Sreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 











Cope #40 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRY’S PATRIOTIS\ 
Calls for Plain Speaking 





T is a pity that the greatest national defense effort 
| in American history had to be made during a presi- 
dential election campaign. For a modern defense effort 
involves an intensely practical industrial project, while 
an election campaign involves an intensely emotional 
political propaganda. And those two don't mix. 

That, as I see it, is the chief reason for the welter of 
claims and denials, charges and counter-charges that 
have been getting in the way of contracts for planes, 
tanks, guns and all the rest of the armament for which 
the American people are so nervously peering down the 
road. 

We are told that the managers of industry, smarting 
and suspicious under the repeated attacks of government 
officials for some years back, have been reluctant to assume 
the abnormal risks of defense contracts without commensur- 
ate safeguards, and that the politicians who must authorize 
those safeguards have been reluctant to do anything that 
might be construed as letting down the bars for unscru- 
pulous business men to exploit the national emergency. For 
the one, the business risks of full speed ahead have been 
too great; for the other, the political risks of full speed 
ahead have been too great. So we don't go full speed 
ahead. 

This is not written to increase that clamor of re- 
crimination on either side. On the contrary, it is an 
appeal for some decent and thoughtful consideration on 
the part of all concerned—consideration for the urgent 
needs of the nation, for the problems and responsibilities 
of both the politicians and the industrialists, for the 
elementary principles of prudent business management, 
and for the good opinion of the man on the street. He 
is neither a politician nor an industrial executive. But 
his hide and his pocketbook are at stake in the national 
defense program—and he knows it. He has a right to the 
low-down on what is going on. And if he is left in 
ignorance or deliberately deceived, for the sake of either 
political or business whoopee, the payoff will be mighty 
poisonous political medicine for the politicians and 

ually poisonous business medicine for the business men 
ms may be responsible. 


* * * 


The plain stark fact, to be faced squarely by us all, is 
that the national defense program is an emergency 
project—a desperately urgent emergency project. 

As in every emergency that confronts a democracy, we 
are harassed by a confusion of counsel. As always, some 
of the confusion arises from honest but conflicting judg- 


ments, some of it from ignorance or muddy th 
But, unhappily, much of it reflects the deliberate | 
of self-seekers to fish in troubled waters—to capital 
conjunction of a national emergency and a p 
campaign to boost their own interests. Already the 

that American business men are unpatriotic and int 

only in profit has been put out as a smokescreen to cover 
up deficiencies for which business men are in no way 
responsible. 

Now the man on the street finds it hard to see throug 
this maze of excited contradiction. Not because he isn’? 
smart—the average American can think straight e: 
when he has the facts. But in this case the fact 
obscure and complicated—they have to do with 
that are strange to him. And to make it worse, at 
height of his confusion, raucous voices constantly 
his ear with “simple” explanations of it all. But, as ; 
often happens, most of these “simple” explanations make 
the matter a lot simpler than it really is. 


* * * 


Consider, for example, the cry that “industry refuses 
to get busy on national defense until its profits ar 
guaranteed”. Very clear and simple, to be sure; but als: 
very false. The charge that American capital is 
strike’’ in the hour of national need. As silly as it 
simple. The assertion that our manufacturers “won't 
even talk with a government anxious to place orders wit! 
them, without large financial concessions”, and that 
“American corporate industry refuses to expand its 
resources for , anne until it receives immunity from 
proper taxation”. The resounding demand that we “con 
script wealth as well as men”—whatever that may mean 

Particularly political has been the attack on the air- 
craft industry. It has been made to appear that aircraft 
manufacturers were instituting a sit-down strike because, 
in their greed for profits, they demanded more than 
8%. Actually the 8% was not a net profit at all and 
the only concern of the manufacturers was to fight 
against incurring losses under the 8% limitation. And 
army and navy officers have sustained the aircraft manu- 
facturers’ viewpoint. 

The air is full of explanations which, however simple 
they may sound, do not explain. And in most cases, | 
am convinced, the purpose of those who offer them 
not to explain but to inflame. Those who try honestly ¢o 
explain these issues from either side, find it impossible to 
do the job in such ringing phrases. 

As I have said, our country has been caught short. As 
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, result, there are many reasons for the confusion and 
controversy. The plain fact is that we can produce our 
war equipment by only two means: (1) by converting 
the industries of peace into the industries of war, so 
far as that is possible; and (2) by building from 
scratch the new facilities we need to supplement them. 
In other words, we must create—with desperate haste 
a new industry in America—an armament industry. 
Right there is the crux of the problem that now con- 
fronts the industrialist sincerely trying to equip himself 
for his part in national defense. For this new armament 
industry is not the ordinary business risk against which he 
has learned to weigh the interests of his employees and 
his stockholders. It does not deal with familiar products 
and processes. It is not continuous—at least it has not 
been heretofore in this country—and it may fold up as 
suddenly as it has opened. It cannot hope to serve 
thousands of neniel customers: it has but one sure 
customer—the United States Government—and wielding 
the sovereign power that customer can do just about as it 
pleases with respect to its needs and demands. Which 
means that not even this one is a sure customer. 


* * * 


No more unfair or deceptive charge ever has been 
leveled against American industry and American busi- 
ness men than the accusation of being unwilling to take 
the normal business risks of the defense program. The 
risks they are trying to minimize—they cannot possibly 
avoid them all—are very special and extraordinary risks 
indeed. So clearly is that true, that I doubt very much 
whether such questions and charges ever would have 
risen were it not for the fact we are engaged in a 
political campaign. 

Already some of industry's great units have gone 
ahead with the building of new facilities, the purchase of 
special materials, and the actual production A armament 
in the face of all risks, gambling that their government 
eventually would work out some reasonable plan to pro- 
tect them against excessive loss. Others, doubtless will 
follow suit. 

But many other companies, for one reason or another, 
are not in position to do that. So before they begin to 
expand their facilities to handle defense contracts, they 
have asked their only potential customer for those new 
facilities to guarantee them—not excessive prices, not 
exorbitant profits, vot immunity from taxation, as we are 
being told, but simply against the excessive losses that may 
result from very extraordinary conditions. 


* * * 


As this is written, it looks as though the legislation and 
the rulings necessary to — this purpose soon 
will be forthcoming. Thoughtful ana responsible officials 
of the government understand the situation and what is 
needed. But, unfortunately, their understanding and action 
will not quiet the professional business-baiters. So long as 
those gentlemen have their own interests to serve, so long 
as political excitement makes it easy to whip up public 
demand for a scapegoat to atone for Hnsechiien progress 
with the defense program—just so long will the business- 
baiters find a receptive audience for their criticisms. 

All of which suggests that business men must carry 

t this time a double responsibility, in addition to their 


obvious obligation to do the very best job they know how 
on their individual parts of the defense program 
The first of these added responsibilities is, of course, 


to avoid any possible basis for the charge that industry 1s 
exploiting the defense program in behalf of excessive 
profit, unfair treatment of labor or any other unworthy 


self-interest. The second is to see that the man in the 
street knows and understands all that I have tried to set 
down in the foregoing 

For the man in the street is deeply involved in all 
this. He is “in the street’’ only to the political orators 


To the rest of us, he is the man in the factory, the man on 
the truck, and the man behind the orders that industry 
fills. In short, he makes up this living American in 
dustry on whom the politician's charges spatter As an 


employee he has a stake in the solvency, the security, and 
the reputation of the very plants at which criticism may 
be directed. Knowing the facts, he can answer the critics 
so far as his own plant is concerned and can see how the 
same kinds of facts apply to all industry. If he is a 
customer, suffering inconvenience as a result of the 
plant's service to national defense, a knowledge of the facts 
behind the plant's problems will help to make him a de 
fender rather than a critic of responsible business manage 
ment. If he is a neighbor in the community, the facts will 
equip him to be an interpreter of industry's problems to 
the people of the home town 


* . . 


In this national defense effort, business enters into a 
new partnership with government, but, more importantly 
into a deeper partnership with the American people. It is 
more than ever essential that it take all of the American 
people into its confidence, beginning with the people in 
its plants and going out through the ranks of | its 
customers and its community neighbors to show them 
that they have a common interest in seeing that the task 
of national defense is undertaken in the American way 

As we all know, there are in this country some people 
who would like nothing better than to see American 
industry fail in this supreme test of service to the nation 
They will watch with jealous eyes every move of every 
company that is engaged on a defense job. They will 
disparage its achievements, exaggerate its shortcomings, 
and distort its motives. For they would like to make over 
American industry to their own pattern, and they'll never 
have a better chance to get started with it than has been 
opened up by the national emergency. Or so it looks to 
them. 

So, great as are the business hazards of the defense 
program for the individual business man, even greater 
hazards are involved for American industry as a whole. 
But, knowing the temper of American industrial leader- 
ship as I do, I am confident that it will handle its defense 
assignment with credit to itself and with great advantage 
to the nation that it serves—whether in war or in peace. 

To help in that — test is the opportunity and the 
privilege of the McGraw-Hill organization. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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This message is appearing in all McGraw-Hill industrial and business publications, 
reaching over a million readers. 
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Diesels Clinch Place on Highways 
Development of high-speed engine to fit lighter 

trucks boosts unit sales by at least 50% over 1939, and 

industry prepares to cash in on fuel-economy claims. 


Diese.-powrrep TrecKS on U. S. high- 
ways are few in proportion to all motor 
trucks. but the number is growing like 
an incubator baby. Starting with about 
$0 automotive diesels in 1982, the indus- 
try has boosted its production by at 
every until 1940 looks 
Because a diesel in highway 
to keep going forever 


least 25% 
like 2,500 
hauling is likely 
and a day, 8,500 is a fair guess for the 
total trucks 
on the roads today (trade surveys vary 
from 4,000 to 10,000) . 

The reason nobody 
statistic is that few 
diesels from other types of truck power 
in licensing, and then usually only if 
they come in brand-new trucks. For the 
first six 1940, the 
which keep records registered 586 new 
diesel trucks. But at least as many more 
diesel engines were sold in those same 


vear, 


number of diesel-powered 


has an authentic 


states segregate 


months of states 


states to replace gasoline engines in old 
trucks. Over the years, the replacement 
market has taken the bulk of all diesels 
made. Only this the tide defi- 
nitely running in the direction of orig- 
inal equipment. 


year is 


Lightweight Unit Forges Ahead 
What 


motive diesel units by at least 50°67 over 
19389 and increasing the proportion of 


is boosting 1940 sales of auto- 


diesels installed in new trucks is the 
recent technical advance of the light- 
weight, high-speed engine. Until three 


vears ago, truck diesels were big brutes, 


best fitted to the 5° of all trucks which 
haul heavy loads on heavy grades. This 
accounts for the fact that fully half of 
trucks the Pacific 
where bear such fa 


are on 
fleets 
miliar names as Pacific 
Consolidated Freight 
Cantlay & 
Freightways, Consolidated 


all diesel 
slope, big 
Freight Lines, 

Lines, 
Tanzola, Garrett 


Rock Prod- 


ucts. Recently, however, engine makers 


Safeway 


Stores, 


have been edging toward a diesel to fit 
the lighter trucks 95% of 
the potential market. This vear several 
found 


which are 


manufacturers claim they have 
the answer. 

The advent of diesels practicable for 
trucks operating on gross loads as low 
as 30,000 Ib. is spreading them into new 
territories. Sales-promotion folders list 
such comparative newcomers as Decatur 
Cartage, and Illinois points; 
Ringsby Freight Lines, Chicago-Denver; 


A. Posnick, steel hauler, Detroit. 


Chicago 


Entering Short-Haul Market 


Another market the diesels have been 
cracking is in_ short-haul 
where engines nevertheless work almost 
continuously. Most potent sell- 
ing point is that the more the motor 
works, the better a diesel fits the task. 
than 


operations 


diesel 


Because diesels cost much more 
the gasoline engines which are usually 
given identical tasks, their tem- 
perate advocates admit that if a truck 
does not run 50,000 


a comparable engine 


more 


miles a year or do 


work-—as on dump 

















Heavy-duty jobs are right in the diesel’s line of duty. 
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trucks, tank trucks, ready-mix 
trucks—it make a dies 
Pride of the industry is the diesel 
Colonial Sand & Stone Co., Ni 
with more than 160 dump truck 

A truck 
that 
manufacturers, 


cannot 


diesel not only bu 
is cheaper than gasoline 


including some \ 





competitive gasoline models 
that a 
much 


also w rings 


diesel 
useful 


gallon of fuel. In the vears hefo 
what 
used . d 


hbemge nar 


claim 
twice as energy 
discovered 
were diesel fuel 
for less than half the price of 


ing authorities 


missing, 


but the price spread is 
federal 


(gasoline pays I4¢ per gallon), b 


There is no tax on cies 


of the states have a levy. 


Discrimination against Diesels ¢ 
New 


handedly, it imposes a 


Jersey's law is typical 


3¢-a-gallor 


diesel fur \ 
vada, however. soaks the oil burn: 


on both gasoline and 
a gallon and collects only te fron "4 


gas-burners: other states also dis 


inate against diesel power by 
registration and mileage fees: thus, Mas 
sachusetts exacts a registration fee of 4 
50¢ a gross ton for diesel powere: i 
hicles and only 15¢ a ton from 
powered trucks. 

A popular rule-of-thumb measur 
that where there is no tax on diesel { 
the oil-burners operate at half the 
cost of gasoline trucks: where the dik 
pay three times as high a gallonag 
they operate at three-quarters the 
cost. Before diesel fuel oil was taxe: 
diesel installation could pay out in 
savings on its first 75,000 miles, ma 
this back 


; 


facturers claimed. Taxes set 
to 150,000 miles. In 
are braking the industry. Nebraska's new ‘ 


some states, taxe- 


ee CR ieee ae 


license tax of $400 per diesel highway q 
tractor threatens such diesel operation: : 
as those between Denver and the Great 
Lakes Washington's fees ar 

higher for tractors and 3 
trailers than for gasoline-powered tra 
tors and trailers. Safeway Stores used to Z 


states 
diesel-pulled 


haul trailers over Washington highway: : 
tractors, them ir ; 
Seattle by gasoline tractor. Since trailers 





with diesel deliver 





are no longer fully interchangeable under 
the law, Safeway is shifting to full gaso 
line operation in the state. 


Selling on Life Expectancy 


Because of the high pressures at which 
diesel engines operate, they require mor 
expensive construction than gasoline e! 
gines, though it is that the 
weight need not exceed 10% more. Bu! 
also they are confronted by the mass 
production economies of the big-volum: 
gasoline engines. A diesel to fit a For 
or Chevrolet tractor about four 
times as much as the gasoline engine. 

To make a virtue of this handicap 
diesel makers build maximum life ex 
pectancy into their products and sell or 


argued 


costs 
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Sond for your copy 
of ‘this new took | 


|DUST IN INDUSTRY 








é” ml 

informative, new 24-page book, 
“DUST IN INDUSTRY” gets “down to 
earth” on both the theory and practice 
of dust collection, cites practical exam- 
ples, offers many valuable suggestions. 
A copy will be sent any executive or 
engineer upon request. Just write 
BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC.,, ah 

60 Wall Tower, New York, or Ae 
B.F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Mass. DUST COLLECTORS 
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Diesel boosters claim that economies 
can be achieved on short as well as 
the 


long hauls, and cite Colonial 


longevity, not price. A few of the oldest 
highway diesels have logged more than 
1,000,000 miles and are still going strong; 
500,000 is a record. A 


diesel can he 


commonplace 
repaired indefinitely—on, 
say, a regular program of parts replace 
ment such as cylinder liners, bearings, pis- 
100,000 miles. (A 


gasoline engine built for the same type 


tons, and rings every 


such as an _ Interna- 


can do like- 


of maintenance 

tional, a Mack, or a White 

wise.) 

How Maintenance Costs Compare 
Most 


tenance 


diesel proponents claim main 
gasoline 
Pacific 


identical- 


costs about equal to 


engines, capacity for capacity 


Freight Lines’ cost studies on 
capacity equipment using diesel, butane, 
and gasoline engines give diesel mainte- 
nance 2.98¢: butane, 

©3.52¢: gasoline, 3.56¢. Total running ex- 
7.52¢. 8.66¢, 

annual exclud- 

$1159, 81072, 


costs per mile of 


penses respectively and 
10.87¢. Total fixed 
ing general 
1062. 
Most motor truck makers refer diesel 
customers to the engine maker for engine 


cost 


overhead: 


service. Cummins Engine Co., with close 
to 90% of all diesels in 
service, has a sizable dealer setup. Fast- 
yrowing Motors, Buda, and 
Hercules are well represented wherever 
they have many engines out. Mack has 
its national network. Dodge. just getting 
its truck-diesel distribution under way, 
will presumably spot specialist: mechan- 
i Caterpillar, 


automotive 


General 


ics in. strategic branches. 
newcomer in the automotive field, claims 
an advantage because of its 212 U. S. 
dealers’ experiences in handling diesel- 
powered tractors. 

Fuel supply is no longer a problem. 
Practically all of the major oil refiners 
have good fuels at all bulk stations. 

Several major engineering develop- 
ments are in the wind, may boost diesel 


popularity. Examples: The two-cylinder 


Sand & Stone Co.'s installation of a 
four-cylinder Cummins diesel in a 


Mack chassis as a case in point. 


job that General Motors is working on 
to get into the 14-ton field. The Wauke- 
-not a full 


assorted oils, 


sha Motor’s multi-fuel engine 


diesel—which can burn 
gasoline, or various gases accordingly as 
it is equipped externally with fuel ac- 
cessories. The multi-fuel engine of dif- 


ferent type on which Buda is reported 


working, for 1941 release in the small- 
truck arena. Buda’s extremely _light- 


weight, high-power Guiberson radial die- 


sel, now being made solely for Army 
light tanks. 

Note of cheer for the fastidious: Re- 
cent engineering improvements have de- 
stunk most newly-made diesel exhausts, 
so that makers now use ordinary 
exhaust pipes instead of the old-style 
diesel vertical stacks, 
utilized to hoist the noxious fumes above 


most 


which have been 


the motorists’ heads 


New Auto Terminology 


Hudson offers “symphonic 
styles”; Buick has “sedanet,” 
“dual carburetion,” “fireball.” 


Hrpson’s sales executives have hit on 
“symphonic styles” to describe their new 
models (announced Aug. 19). It means 
color harmony between interior and ex- 
terior. Body lines are lower and longer 
with “torpedo” Hudson 
output now is 640 daily. Orders call for 
$22,000,000 worth of cars by the end 
of September. One hundred new dealers 


styling astern 


have joined up. 

New Buick prices average 
higher than in 1940. However, four of 
the 1941 models have been reduced and 
added 


2.12% 


a body classification has been 
which is 855 under last year’s nearest 
counterpart. The “40's” are sub- 
stantially larger, entirely 
chassis and improved accessories. Great 


new 


have new 


things are expected of the 40 “sedanet.” 
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Busi 


It is a two-door 


sedan, listing at $49 less than last 


SIX-passenger, 


$0 special four-door sedan 

You are 
Buick’s 
carburetors for racing cars and a 
are old stuff. Buick springs a new 
carburetion ! 


going to hear a lot 


new dual carburetion. |) 


introducing dual 


The 


carburetors under normal conditio 


cars motor runs on one 


to 70 m.p.h. The second carburet 


in when needed for fast and 


acceleration or greater top speed 
economy is achieved through op 


of one carburetor under most cond 


It is claimed that this carb 
working with the new “fireball” « 
design, gives more miles per gall: 


50 m.p.h. on the 165 horsepower 


than was obtained from last vear 


hp. motor at the same speed. The 
ball has dome-shaped pistons and 
which maxX 


bustion chambers give 


power without detonation or ping 


for the official 


ing of Buicks in dealer showrooms. |] 


Sept 6 was set 


table for showings that remai: 
Chevrolet. Sept 10: Ford, Se pt 
Chry sler, Dodge. De Soto, Sept 


Packard, Sept. 16. Plymouth alrea 


“out” (see page 16) 4 


More 3-Deck Sleepers 
Pullman, extending its ex- 

periment, reports results of tests 

on Chicago-Seattle run. 

is b 


ANNOUNCEMENT that Pullman 


ing a second brace of those experim: 





three-layer coach-sleepers which may be 


ridden by paying for a coach ticket plus . 
approximately 30% of the stan ¢ 
lower berth fare (BW—Jun29' 40.) > 
follows statistical evidence that the ex ; 


periment is taking. Passenger officials of 
all roads have looking over t! 
evidence, covering the operation of 
first two cars between Chicago and > 


been 


attle and sent out over the signatures 


of the passenger traffic managers of P 
Northern, al 


inl eR le es i+ 


Burlington, Great 
Pacifie 


man, 
Northern 





Passengers’ Reactions Sought 

In 13 trips the cars carried 496 pas 
sengers, an average of 38.2 as agan 
capacity of 45. They did better tha 
most standard s'eeping cars in the sat 
service by rolling up total receipts 
$1,601, in units ranging from $1 to * 
One reason why the cars grossed so mu 


when they new and cot 
unknown to 


eager for the 


money were 


paratively travelers w 
that Pullman, greatest 
number of passenger had a 
passenger agent along on each trip 
canvass the dayeoaches for prespe 
and show them the car; he averaged fi\ 
such sales per trip. 

The agent also sought suggestions an 
collected statistics for the guidance of 


reactions, 
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PP cunts «9 MONTHS SAVINGS 


with Carrier Unit Heating 











‘Ts 
eX- 
ests 
> 
Cuts Costs...gives Greater Comfort 
Compared with ordinary heating methods, Carrier Unit 
a , Heaters and Heat Diffusers cut operating costs up to 25%: 
reduce maintenance as much as 25%: and frequently save 50% 
or more on the original investment. 
Ps These facts make it worth while to comfort. Heat rected where it 
g, : to investigate Carrier Unit Heatin is nerde Keeping tet 
for factories, warehouses. stores and form with a mu 
other large spaces. Management will futomatic control require ra 
- be interested in the extra advantages tically no attent 
1 which this proved method provides wasteful over- or under-heating 
Quick heating ends production It will pay you 1 —. wae 
lags, waiting for the morning warm heating problems in the experienced 
up Working space becomes com hands of Carrier engineers. Call the 
fortable in minutes — instead of hours Carrier representative for mplete 
- Even heating saves while it adds information or mail the coupon today 
Visit the Carrier Cannien Corp. Syaacuse, N.Y Desk 12BW 
Igloo of Tomor Weather Mal to the W 
Story . e the Ne In ¢ ; Se Weet, Toronte. Ont 
ccess . n: row a ve ew anacda , 
R sulis tell a Su it Heatingd ‘ York Wurld’s Fair Ses at about Ca t Heaters and i Diffusers 
e Carrier 
arr , ms 
for Shippint Roo 
; ~ 
_ Vestibu - 
“actor . wes 
Fac swith Rooms Boiler onan 
Rect Store p.ntre 
stores arenous" .. oods 
‘dors W are™ th P.nas 
Cort ms ‘old Nor 
Wash Roe ft = 
. Rooms 
Show 
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... and IMPROVED 


His Product! 


The product was band saws. Sticking 
and galling of the hardened steel saw 
guides were causing excessive breakage 
of blades. So they switched to AMPCO 
METAL,Grade ZZ for this troublesome 
te .. Its good wearing qualities plus 
righ hardness (340 Brinell) eliminated 


galling and drastically reduced breakage. 


What’s YOUR Problem? 


Every manufacturer may meet this problem 
of metal failure in some crucial part of either 
product or production tools. In an impressive 
number of cases, AMPCO METAL has 
turned the trick. 

This unusual bronze offers phenomenal re- 
sistance to wear, impact, fatigue and corrosion. 
There's nothing else like it 

When metal failure is hurting your produc 
tion or sales, try AMPCO METAL. Tell us 
what you're up against-_-we’ll send complete 
data sheets and recommendations. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Department BW9 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





car designers and traffic men. Of 461 
passengers who registered their opinions 
of the service, 444 liked it. This survey 

| revealed that, lacking the coach-sleepers, 
18.8% would have used tourist sleepers 
day and night; 14.7% 

tourist 


coaches by day 
night; 10.1% 


coaches; 9.5% 


and sleepers by 
standard sleepers: 38.3% 
buses; 6.8% automobiles; 0.6% airplanes: 
and 1.2% would not have made the trip. 
Previous modes of transportation of 
those whe had made the same trips ran 
in roughly the same percentages. 

The northern roads wished to keep 
But after they had had 
shifted its 


two coach-sleepers to Chicago-San Fran 


the equipment 
it about a month, Pullman 
cisco service 

Meanwhile. Pullman is pulling every 
wire to get the equipment into a long 
overnight run, preferably on the Penn 
sylvania and New York Central between 
New York and Chicago. Pullman officials 
are sure that this is where they could 
really take the measure of the triple- 
deckers’ possibilities. 

What they want to know is whether 
the low-price sleepers are really the 
answer to attracting the traveling public 
back from 
And, just possibly, Pullman might be 
lieve that it had hit the jackpot if the 


low rates should put back to bed in the 


the highways to the rails 


Pullman cars a lot of the folks who now 
sleep sitting up in lightweight daycoach 


equipment. 


Own Cars Cost Less 


Kansas finds state fleets 
35% to 50% cheaper than private 
autos on 5¢-a-mile allowance. 


By REQUIRING EMPLOYES who travel in 
excess of 18,000 miles per vear on state 
business to use state-owned cars instead 

a mile, the state of 
Kansas has 85% to 50% on de- 
partmental fleets. Officials are so 


pleased with the operating costs of the 


of their own at 5eé ¢ 
saved 
well 


state-owned fleets (authorized by the 
legislature in 1987) that the 18,000-mile 


minimum may be reduced to 12,000, and 


other changes made in transportation 


laws, to effect 
Last vear the government of Kansas 


further economies. 


travel ex 
19386 


Because of the increasing importance of 


spent a million dollars for 


pense, an increase of 20° over 
this budget item, the legislature ordered 
a survey by the research department of 
the legislative council (commonly called 
the Little Legislature) . 

Operating 
tion for 424 
ported by various departments to range 


costs, including deprecia- 


state-owned cars were re- 


from 2¢ to 4.8¢ per mile. The average 
was just under 3¢ per mile, but it should 
be kept in mind that state-owned cars 
run up 
thing over 25.000 on the average) . 


high annual mileages (some- 


During the period surveyed—the last 
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fiscal year—approximately $100.0 
paid to owners for use of their 
While 5¢ a mile is the m 
allowed by the state, it is also cor 


cars. ys- Ni 
the minimum by practically ever 

“We 
didn’t take it,” is the general atti! =M) 


employee. would be Saps 

Best example of cost accounting 
tomotive equipment in Kansas Hy 
ments is to be found in the highwa 
mission, which operates about 25: ' 
light . Ts 
Costs for the entire fleet last yea: 


senger cars, mostly of the 


aged 2.9¢ a mile, which is within a ; te 
Auto . 
(the standa iN 
fleets $ da 


miles 


of one cent of Runzheimer 
ance Guide allowance 

nationally 
cars 


many 
light 
ally in Kansas 


operated 


traveling 25.000 


Savings Made in Purchases 
lon A 
Pan: 


the state are willing to sell cars F 


Because many small dealers thro 


state through the business mar 


central purchasing office in order to Buenos 
county registrations of their part Planes 
make of cars, acquisition costs of paw AM 
autos are ridiculously low, often b stout 
dealers’ costs. Yet the highway ce ‘ nossib 
ment capitalizes all cars at their : bess in 
price f.o.b. destination, and depre: anteod 
from that amount by Runzheim Fiving 
lOW ANCES | mak 

Substantial savings are made by ' : om | 
highway commission in its purchases roe 
tires at from 40° to 50° off list S \iami t 
on lubricating oil at 5¢ a quart wh The 1 
charged to cars at 10¢ a quart, the t the n 
ence heing considered as a service cl ue F Brazil, | 
In a state where gasoline, including Ss llowin 
taxes, is probably the cheapest in imte 
nation (about 17.5¢ retail including i}, Brazi 
state and 1.5¢ federal taxes) the and in 
way department makes a saving of | ta bis 
to 2¢ by quantity purchases, and | me route is 
more by exemption from federal | S by usil 
Oddly enough, the state tax is paid. A ies | 
subdivision of the highway commiss DB Wost ( 
fleet—the highway patrol of forty Bi. fvi 
sedans——-operates at 2¢ per mile § Dane 
under practically ideal conditions. C1 
ing at a constant speed of 40 miles x ) Vew | 
hour all day the patrol cars run up ey Def 
ceptionally high annual mileages ® when | 
reducing both operating costs and o1 lromne 
head to a minimum — 
Stepped Rate Proposed Z sn , 

In its report the legislative council : - A. 
search department has quite a bit to s BE cooper 
concerning mileage allowances to ow! > y lefens 
of private cars. Conclusions reached 3 phe 
dicate that the flat rate of 5¢ a mile is me wil 
not equitable In its place a stepped ra new 
is suggested for consideration by the ne g s 
session of legislature. At least thr Ey 
states—Delaware, Maine, and South D 
kota—have instituted stepped rates « the 
the basis of decreasing costs per m 
with increasing mileage 

While 5¢ per mile is considered to t» E 
more or less a standard mileage allowan 
by midwestern firms who do not opera! ~ 








cree) 
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- own Heets of passenger cars, at least 
cal ental firm operating in the 
<as-Missouri area is now offering 
erent vodel Chevrolets, Fords, and 

s with mileage on a sliding scale 

s down as low as 3.75¢ (3,000 
300 miles per month). A rate of 5¢ 
woted for 1,000 to 1200 miles per 


th. An interesting result of the legis 


ve survey is a comparison of costs of 
ration on pavement, gravel, and earth 
Tests showed that at an annual 
rage of 15,000 miles, the unit cost 
» 334¢ per mile on pavement, 4.19¢ 

gravel, and 4.54¢ on earth. At an 

sal average of 8,000 miles, costs were 
Keyred at 4.77¢ a mile on pavement, 


i226 0 gravel, and 5.97¢ on earth. 


Pan American Shortcut 


Flying time from Miami to 
Buenos Aires now 31% days. 
Planes to Chile also speeded up. 


Paw AurertcaAN Atrways has found a 
yorteut to South America which makes 
possible to fly from Miami to Buenos 
\ires in 34 days instead of the five days 
equired up to a week ago ; 
Flying new four-engined  stratoliners 
nd making only six stops instead of the 
45 on the old schedule, the planes 
hich can carry 20 passengers—will leave 
Miami three times a week. 

The new shortcut is between Belem. 
t the mouth of the Amazon in northern 


© Brazil, and Rio de Janeiro. Instead of 
S following the coast—which swings far 


ph Eg 


ast into the Atlantic to form the “bulge” 

Brazil, the planes now are flying over- 
and in a straight line with one stop 
it a big new airdrome at Barreires. The 


» route is shortened more than 1,300 miles 


; Ain ec iesbeinaieheer ice 








by using the new cutoff. At the same 
time, Pan American is speeding up its 
West Coast of South America schedules 
by flying nonstop between Miami and 
Panama on the way to Chile 


\ew Move Has Defense Angle 


Defense officials nodded knowingly 
when the cutoff with the great new air- 
drome in the interior of Brazil was an 
nounced. To them, it is the first public 
announcement of an aviation develop- 
ment program in Latin America in which 
the governments of several countries are 
ooperating with the United States air 
defense program for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In several cases, Pan American 
will have the advantage of using these 
new airports to speed up or enlarge exist 
ing services in Latin America. 

Exporters remarked that the fast new 
schedules reduce the flying time between 
he United States and the two southern- 
most capitals of South America until it 

greater than the flying time to 


Eur ¢. Only Italy is maintaining regu- 
iar service now het ween Europe and 
“ 


America 


j 


We have five 


ransportatior 
| 


Says FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP, 


Vice President. American T ype 

Founders Sales Corporation, 

Elizabeth, Neu Jersey. 
“As a result of careful analysis of 
costs, air transportation has become 
an established institution in our or- 
ganization. Practically all of the 
company’s officers and branch man- 
agers travel by air. 

“I encourage all my associates to 
go by plane whenever possible. As 
a result, our 23 branch managers 
and many of our salesmen, from 
Toronto to Dallas, from Boston to 
Seattle, report more often ‘in person’ 
to the Home Office—with little or 
no loss of time. All of which adds 
up to: 
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ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: It’s 
easy to buy an air ticket to any 
place in the United States or the 
world. Simply phone or call at 
any Travel Bureau, Hotel Trans- 
portation Desk, Telegraph 
ofiice or local Airline office, 
for airline schedules and fares. 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
145 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOWER COSTS ALL AROUND 


Air Transportation saves thou- 
sands of dollars in expenses and 
salaries and means increased 
business efficiency to hundreds 
of business concerns each year. 

Why not phone the nearest 
Airline office today, for a repre- 
sentative to call and explain 
how your company, too, may 
profit through the use of Air 
Transportation. 


This educational campaien 13 sponsored jointly by 
the 17 major Asriines of the United Stites and 
Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the 
Air Transport Industry 


IT PAYS T0 


2,600 MILES OVERNIGHT— $4.80 + « Air Express is the World's fastest package 
service. All domestic and international Airliners of the U.S. carry Air Express. Low rates include 
special pick-up and immediate delivery. A five-pound package delivered 2,600 miles, overnight, 
costs $4.80. Call Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. for rates or information 
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Institute Has Ad Circles Buzzing 


Opinion of manufacturers sharply divided on 
new product testing project of McCall’s, but magazine 
claims plan is getting generous support from agencies. 


Vaga 


spon 


IN THE SIX WEEKS since McCall's 
announced that it 
Institute of Standards, Inc 


zine first was 
soring a new 

whose job would be to promulgate 
standards for various kinds of goods and 
to provide an opportunity for manufac- 
turers to have their products checked 
against those standards the advertis 
ing trade has buzzed with speculation 
But there is still no “offi 
cial” Institute 


is to commencing actual operations. Just 


and comment 
word on how close the 
now chief interest centers in a report on 
the Institute Association of 


National Advertisers recently sent to its 


which the 


members 

The original announcement of the In 
stitute (BU Jul27°40, p30) took the 
form of a letter from Otis Wiese, editor 
of MeCall’s, to several hundred leading 
manufacturers. The letter invited manu 
facturers to become members of the In 
stitute, along with three other types of 
consumer organ 
izations, and testing laboratories. A con 
manufac 


members—publishers, 


proportion of the 
letter, if not a 


siderable 


turers who received the 
certainly members of the 
National Advertisers 


in the A.N.A 


majority, are 
Association of 


Hence the interest report 


Comments Start Speculation 
Officers of the A.N.A. take the 


tion that their job is neither to recom 


pros! 


mend or condemn any new movement 

rather to report to their membership as 
a whole the attitude of individual mem- 
Hence the A.N.A. first asked its 
members these questions: Are you going 
to join the Institute? If so, for what rea- 
reasons? The 


bers. 


sons? If not, for what 
confidential report-back takes the form 
of unidentified comments received from 
members. 

None of these comments indicates in 


And it is 


the absence of such expression W hich has 


tention to join the Institute 


caused the trade to buzz in the last week 
For, while MeCail’s has refused to release 
the names of manufacturers who have 
back the Institute—on the 


ground that it would be unwise until final 


agreed to 
success is assured—a number of manu 
facturers have privately indicated their 
intention of joining. These include mem 


bers of the A.N.A. And, while MeCall’s 


will release no names, it says that 206 
of the manufacturers originally addressed 
have now indicated support for the In 
stitute 
those who replied is not known 


How big a proportion this is of 


Some Favor Cooperation 
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; Septem j 


not concerned with ratings o 
will never attempt to compar: 
uct with another. 

McCall's feels that its hig 
ting over the Institute is ar 
one-—making clear to manufa 
they will have a hand in th 
standards, which will not bx 


arbitrarily. Here's an examp 


heing used to show how th 
will work 

\ manufacturer, or any ot} 
ask for the Institute's a 
a standard on an 


The Institute's staff assembles 


may 


electric 





ards available from = such 
standardizing bodies as the 
Standards Association. The < 


takes discussions with member 
turers. When their approval 
the standard, it is submitted | ( 


Board of Review I 


composed of representatives 


sumer 











sumer organizations, is provi 
Questioning of manufacturers points facilities for the study and cons 
up the sharp division of opinion on the — of the standard. On acceptance: the 
Institute. Some believe that it repre board, the standard becomes 
sents the first tangible suggestion for property, available to anyone 4 
business cooperation with consumer 5 : : 
groups. Others favorably inclined take It’s Up to the Manufacturer 
the position that standards for consumer What some manufacturers 
goods are eventually inevitable, and that derstand, McCall's feels, is that 
if business does not provide the oppor no compulsion on anyone. Mar 
tunity for testing against standards, the — ers, if they wish, can send their p 
government will to one of the laboratory-member: 
Main opposition among manufacturers Institute for testing. The laborat 
seems to come from those who believe report back to him, and hin 
that any kind of product testing will lead = whether the product comes up 
to product rating. In answer to this standard. The manufacturer c 
McCall's points out that the Institute is forget the whole thing if he wishes. 0 
Columbia Sells Phonographs to Go with Its Records 
# 
: 


= | 








A few weeks ago, Columbia Record- 
ing Corp. gave the trade a jolt by re- 
ducing prices on its classical phono- 
graph records (BW—A ug24’ j0,p41). 
Now comes the news that Columbia 
is strengthening its competitive posi- 
tion by adding phonographs to its 
line. For the past couple of weeks 


the company has been quietly mar- 











| 
» 
keting this portable model pric: 
$35—with the mteresting im 
tion of a detachable speaker 
can be hung on the wall for be 
reception when it’s used at hor ‘ 


table model at $69.50 i 


machines are made for Columbia y 


and a 


a custom radio manufacturer. 1! 


line will be expanded gradually 





* 
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tion of the South 





and rising income of its people are causing busi- 
ness managements throughout the country to con- 
sider seriously establishment of new plants or 
branch plants to serve this--the fastest growing 
market in America today. 

Between 1935 and 1937, value of Southern 
manufactures jumped 35% to the huge aggregate 
of $11,800,000,000 as paper and pulp mills, 
chemical process industries, textile mills, steel and 
iron manufacturers and many other miscellaneous 
industries shifted South or pushed through big 
expansion programs of existing enterprises. 

In the South, ALABAMA is the center of 
manufacturing--the reservoir of the South’s raw 
materials, such as coal, ore and limestone--the seat 
of its great iron and steel industry--the home of 





Map shows rail distances 
from center of Alabama 


te principal cities. 





intelligent American labor--the base of an unlim- 
ited supply of low cost fuels and power. 
Alabama is also the natural distribution center 
for the states south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
and most accessible of all states in the far South 
to the great population centers of the North. 
Transportation facilities are adequate with 5,000 
miles of trunk lines of railroads within the state, 
1,488 miles of navigable waterways, 4,300 miles of 
paved highways, and air lines to principal centers. 


¢ invite you to investigate the potentialities 

of a new plant or branch in Alabama and 

offer our co-operation in compiling specific data 
bearing directly on your business. 


Address: Dept. B. W. 
ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Montgomery, Ala. 


— ee ee 
PLANNING 
COMMISSION 
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Alor or on the ground... 
note the Underwoods wher- 
ever you go. They're every- 
where. 

Underwood has produced 
more than 5,000,000 stand- 


ard office-size typewriters 






because executives and sec- 6 

; Flight Captain Popeof TWA stands by while Radio Operator Brady 
retaries have demanded the types essential flying ba on the apes that is , ee at bis 
elbow. Note the accessibility of all Underwood controls. The visible Mar- 
ain Stops ave self locking. They can be set with a mere flick of the finger. 


features that Underwood 
offers... finer writing qual- 
ities, sturdier construction and easier 
operation. We invite you to try the new 
Underwood Master. Just telephone our 
nearest Branch. 
Typewriter Division 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 


Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TWA Stewardess Sally McBee demon- 






Sales and Service Everywhere Lite ATI ss Lb 4 ~* 9 rg oT —s 
7 j is typing aloft on an Underwoo 
Underwood Elliott Fisher j Portable. 

yp» 7 
Speeds the World's Business. j 
€ 

j Have you received your copy of Patty Perfect,” 

j the instructive little book that lists the qualifi 


cations of a good secretary? Just write for your 
free copy today 


UNDERWOOD - Typewriter Leader of the World 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Eliiett Fisher Company 
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| if he chooses, providing that his pr 


meets the standard, then he can 
licize the fact and use the symb 
the Institute. 

McCall's claims that the Instit 
getting generous support from ady 
ing agencies. Private questioning 
week disclosed that one of the big 


| agencies has instructed its ace 


executives to advise clients to joi 
Institute. Others were less defi: 


committed 


Women’s Groups Uncommitte: 


Success of the Institute is as dep 
ent upon support from consumer 
and publishers as from manufact 
First reports on the Institute gave 
impression that the three biggest wor 
groups—the General  Federatior 
Women’s Clubs, the American Ass 
tion of University Women, and 
American Home Economics Asso i 

had already promised to become 
bers. Actually, none of these gro 
committed. Each sent representative 
investigate the Institute and these re 
sentatives recommended support H 
ever, the three groups have not vet as} 
their memberships to vote participa 
\ good guess is that they will not 
themselves on record until it is 
that business is going to support 
Institute 

McCall's has not yet announced 
names of other publishers who will 
in the Institute. All publishers are « 
ible. but it has been felt that origina 
at least, those in the women’s ser 
field would be most likely to come 
Questioned this week, several of thy 
indicated that they were consider 
membership. 

One thing that is said to have held 
the actual signing of publishers is fi 
allocation of financial responsibility. 1 
Institute is to be a non-profit organiz: 
tion and the publisher members will lx 
responsible for possible losses. Questiv 
is whether the responsibility will be 
the basis of the publishers’ circulations o1 
advertising revenue, or a combinatior 
{ meeting is tentatively scheduled fi 
next week to iron out that problem. 


Retailers’ Wooing 


Stores plan to catch nation’s 
eye in third annual Demonstra- 
tion. To pick Typical Customer. 


“STORES ARE SUCH FAMILIAR THINGS, 
according to Lew Hahn, general man 
ager of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, “that the public does not 
realize the tremendous investment o! 
money, time, and energy that goes int 
retailing. Consequently there has beet 
for many years a disposition to be criti 
cal of retailers—to feel that manufac 
turers, for example, do a constructive job 
of producing commodities but that re 
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Busines 
rs are just opportunists who insert 
ves between the manufacturer 


” 
consumer 


[wo years ago, in an effort to set the 


traight about retailing—and., inci- 

to rid the trade of an inferiority 
x—the N.R.D.G.A sponsored the 
tative stab at a national public 
program for retailing. This 
form of a week-long National 


ok e 
Retail Demonstration 
Stores in 159 cities and towns joined 


first Demonstration; last vear. 


ert 


were 189 participating cities: now 
N.R.D.G.A. is making plans for 
40's Demonstration—the week of Sept 
2]—and expects to line up more than 


yi oties 


Campaign without a Slogan 


The National Retail Demonstration ts 
is Vague a campaign as any indus 
ver ran. Originally the sponsors 
t retailers could state their case 

a nationwide program whose theme 

| slogan would be “Better Living.” but 

vas evident the first vear that a single. 
inket campaign couldn't possibly fit 
needs of all the assorted retailers in 
e field. As a result. the Demonstration 
iw never had a central theme. and 
there’s to be no slogan unfurled across 
and 
Instead, the Demonstration is simply 
veek in which retailers are expected 
put their best feet forward, to step 
of their competitive roles and call 
ittention to themselves as “pubhe utili 
es.” This year the Demonstration will 
nbine with that objective a nation 
le retail effort directed at creating 
fied public support of national de- 
fense efforts 
To help retailers with their individual 
plans for the Demonstration, the sales 


promotion division of the N.R.D.G.A 


is worked up suggested window dis 


plays, interior posters, and institutional | 


ulvertising copy. It will try to see that 
ewspapers give plenty of publicity to 
the idea, and to get public officials to 
ike statements about the value of 


retail service 


fim at Big Cities 
Best publicity-getting scheme is a con 
: select a national “Mrs. Typical 
Customer.” As 


Chambers of Commerce and merchants’ 


nh previous vears, local 


itions are being urged to conduct 

contests during the week of the 

Demonstration; then the N.R.D.G.A. 

select from all the candidates the 

Mrs ['vpical Customer of 1940” and 

g her to New York—with all ex- 
SES paid 

In the past two vears, the Demonstra 

as been largely confined to small 

and towns, with the big cities 

cold to the idea. This vear a 

special effort is being made to get metro- 

y™ n stores to cooperate, and the 


NIEUD.G.A thinks it will work 


Varketing 


ANOTHER JOB THAT'S 


NOT FIT FOR 
BELTS 


CONNECTICUT POWER PLANT'S” 
OIL-TREATED COAL MAKES NO 
IMPRESSION ON HEWITT 

< CONVEYOR BELT. 


Coal dust in the air is a power plant bug 
bear. Spray the coal with oil? Fine! That 
lays the dust, but oil destroys the rubber 
compounds ordinarily used in conveyor 
belts. The solution to this costly problem 
was developed by HEWITT technicians— 
conveyor belts with oil-proof synthetic 
rubber. Service records are now rolling 
up—among them that of this belt in a 
Connecticut utility plant, which still shows 
no sign of wear after nearly three years 
of conveying oil-treated coal! HEWITT 
engineers have solved conveyor problems 
in your industry—lowered material hand- 
ling costs with belts more and more 
resistant to obrasion, moisture, weather, 
heat, oil and acid. Ask your HEWITT 
distributor about them. Hewitt Rubber 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 


*Nome on reqvues' 


re 
HEWITT Distributors ore listed in Classified Telephone Directories un a es OT 


HOSE » CONVEYOR & TRANSMISSION BELTS + PACKING 
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- Clients 
served: 


(In order of appointment) 





Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 


Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 





The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
Holmes & Edwards Division, 
International Silver Company 
Thos. Cook & Son —Wagon-Lits, Inc. 
Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Dept., 
General Electric Company 


Pepsi-Cola Company 





Newell - Emmett 
COMPANY 


cAdvertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 






































WORKERS wHo Swead neeo Sale 


@ USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS ¢ 














DAT-0-CLOCK 


The day—date—hour 
— always before 
our eyes. This 
autiful Park Sher- 
man Business Gift 
will enhance the 
finest executive 
desk. Choice of 
finishes. Write for 
quantity discounts 
for sales con- 
tests, premiums, 
sales _ stimulators, 
holiday qifts, etc. 
Available with your 
imprint. 


PARK SHERMAN CO. 
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‘Taxes Bring Liquor-Price Crisis § | 


— 


Retailers’ 40% markup draws increasiny fir, 


from distillers, threatened with sales declines. Industry. 1 


however, must act in unison—and that’s a problem d 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
With Dr. Sturges still on the job (until 
| Oct. 1) and Schenley still on the out- 
| side (BW—July20°40,pj6), the future 
of the Distilled Spirits Institute is be- 
ing dispassionately reconsidered by its 
| remaining members. Feeling is develop- 
ing for an institute patterned after the 
and economical—liquor im- 
porters’ association (National Associa- 
tion of Alcoholic Beverage Importers) 
which deals only with legal and statis- 
tical problems of its branch of the in- 
dustry. Larger public relations prob- 
lems would then be handled by a sep- 
arate which would endeavor to 
coordinate all industry propaganda and 
checkmate the prohibitionists now re- 
surgent on the war boom. 

Impetus for closer cooperation among 
distillers is growing in the industry’s 
most potent section—the sales offices. 

The rise in liquor prices resulting from 
the federal tax increases and the rigid- 
ity of retail markups has precipitated a 
crisis which, the distillers contend, can 
be resolved only by a commercial revolu- 
tion of lower markups, lower prices, and 
fewer retailers. This in turn can only be 
achieved by complete unity of action 
among distillers. 





successful 


agency 


Action Urged to Avert Slump 
Until recently the bulk whisky price 
level was declining on the strength of 
increasing reserves, and distillers were 
able to neutralize tax increases by low- 
ering basic prices. Prior to the latest 
federal increase, prices including taxes 
had actually declined in spite of the 
rise in the average federal and state 
excise tax on a gallon of distilled spir- 
its from $1.76 in 1934 to $3.21 in 1940. 
Bulk prices had, however, reachetl their 
lows by the fall of 1939 and the 1940 
increases have of necessity been re- 
flected in retail prices. Distillers expect 


| a disastrous sales slump unless some- 


thing is done. 

Most whisky sales are at a dollar or 
less, the dollar pint being the liquor 
industry’s psychological best-seller. Here- 
tofore, the leading brands have been 
kept in the dollar class in spite of hell 
and high taxes; but when the defense 
tax of 75¢ a gallon is compounded by 
the 15% wholesale markup and _ the 
40% retail markup, dollar pints be- 


come $1.15. 

The expedient solution from the vol- 
ume distillers’ standpoint is to offer a 
four-fifths pint package for a dollar. 


But last week it was indicated 
Aleohol Tax Unit would stand 


old regulation prohibiting the alles ( 
consumer-deceiving four-fifths t | hol 


tle, although imported goods ai 
tic rum and brandy in four-fifi); ; 
have long been permitted. | 

Schenley, chief proponent of 
fifths pint, had put considera! 


fall 
sure on the Treasury to appr ii 
measure and is still trying to fore len 
revision of its stand. The rest of | asi 


industry, led by National Disti! 
previously withdrawn its opposi! 
the four-fifths pint in an effort 
ciliate Schenley and bring the ha 
into the institute. The institute peo; 
now feel that nothing more can 

for Schenley or the four-fifths 

the present. 


Insist Markup Is Exorbitant 


Many distillers feel only one 
mains to the market—by n 
ing the retail markup. Retailers 
steadily fought for their 40% 
in spite of the open disappri val 
governmental authorities and dist 
Federal officials contend that th 
tional cost of doing business du 


save 





75¢ tax increase is no more t} 2 
cost of the additional capital investmer P 
required, overhead having been cover : ‘ 
prior to the increase. Fe 
Although outright profiteering on | H { 
defense tax is prohibited, the Treasury D9 y 
Department can do nothing so long F ( 
retailers do not claim that the w : 
amount of the price increase is du ) ( 
the tax increase. Distillers have ; 
contended that the 40% markup ] ' 
exorbitant, serving only to keep mar- J 
ginal retailers in business and to en 09 ( 
courage price wars. And distillers also [J 
contend that retailers have used fair 





trade laws—designed to protect mai 
facturers’ trade marks—as a club 
keep up the markup, as_ witness 
boycott enforced against National Dis 
tillers (BW—Jan29’°38,p20) and & 
ley (BW—Sep3'38,p29) when these « 
tillers tried to cancel stabilized pric 
contracts issued under the fair trade laws 
The Winchester private brand now 
ing introduced in the New York market 
by the retailers’ association at a 50 
markup is generally interpreted as a! 
effort to blackjack distillers into sup 
porting the 40% markup. 

With ominous sales declines in 
pect, goaded by retailers’ private b 
competition, and with no slack any- 


; 
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e but in the retail markup, distil 
are considering a clean break with 
the 40° tradition by reducing their 
f trade minimums to 33 1/3 and per 
to 25% on the leaders, pleading 
mal advertising support and con 
er acceptance as their justification 
| distillers’ disinelination to stick by 
t} present fair-trade contracts is wel 
e news to big city price-cutters 
and it’s news they have already heard 
witness the price-slashing liquor war 


ich broke out this week in New York 


Citv—most vigorous since the Christmas 


a> 


Ww 
holidays last vear 


Will Have to Get Together 

if in the contemplated reduction of 
all liquor prices, some of the retailers 
fall by the wayside so much the better, 
say some, pointing to the social prob 
lems of liquor retailing and to the dam 
aging price wars induced by the com 
bination of too-numerous retailers and 
high markups. But if the move toward 
lower prices via lower markups is to be 
successful, distillers must move in uni 
son—which they have so far proved 
themselves unwilling to do 

Reorganization of the institute and 
wnified action are sure to wait till Nov. 5 
it least. Incidentally. two Willkie broth 
ers work for Seagrams and an ex-Demo 
cratic National Committee official is the 
institute's publi relations director 


Coal-Burning Week 

National associations will try 
it in Muncie, repeat it elsewhere if 
promotion succeeds. 


ALMOST TRADITIONALLY, coal has been 
one of America’s sickest industries. Labor 
troubles, inter-industry discord, bootleg 
ging, and increased competition from 
other fuels have made it a government 
problem child. One possible answer to 
coal’s troubles is the long-delayed mini 
mum price schedules for bituminous pro 
vided by the Guffey-Vinson Act, which 
are now expected to become effective 
Oct. 5 (BW—May!11°40,p16). But eur- 
ently the industry seems to be placing 
more faith in an assortment of coopera 
live regional and national promotions, 
aimed chiefly at increasing sales of coal 
md coal-burning equipment for house 
old heating 
Biggest campaign in the works is the 
me on which the National Coal Associa 
tion probably will embark in the next 
lew weeks. Less ambitious, but more in 
cative of the industry’s recent strides 
i getting along with itself. is the coopera 
ve promotion slated to get under way 
Muncie, Ind., sometime this month. 
ocal coal promotions are not new, but 
e interesting angle to the one in Muncie 
that it is sponsored by what is prob- 
ly the biggest aggregation of national 
sociations in the industry that has ever | 
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_.__A Business Machine 
” war ™ 


Armoid Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





At Both Fairs— 





CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representin g 


the UNITED STATES 


.. . are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which 
displays the talents of fifty-three painters — representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 


visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD'S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation's building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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A modern 


“Shangri-La” 


— built to yield a profit 
with CONCRETE 


Shangri-La Apartments, Santa Monica, California—architectural concrete 
throughout. Wm. E. Foster of Beverly Hills, architect; H. C. Whittlesey, 
structural engineer; A. N. Tims, construction superintendent for owner. 


The passer-by finds this building 
romantically beautiful and imag- 
inative ... an apartment-seeker 
sees in it the promise of comfort, 
convenience and happy living... 
the business man perceives here 
the likelihood of a good invest- 
ment return. 

Concrete playedalion’s partin 
making all these things possible. 
lor concrete’s adaptability gave 
the architect full artistic free- 
dom; helped him design a build- 
ing combining bold beauty with 
maximum efficiency and econ- 
omy. A “full up” sign at high 
rentals will tell only half the 
investment story, because con- 
crete’s low first cost, long life 


and low maintenance—its safety 





against fire and earthquakes— 
will protect operating profits for 
decades to come. 


For Your Building... 
Ask your architect or engineer 
to consider concrete’s beauty and 
economy for your new apart- 
ment, hotel, office building, “‘tax- 
payer,” 
Write for illustrated booklet, 
“The NEW Beauty in Walls of 
Architectural Concrete,” (mailed 


or other rental project. 


free in the U. S. or Canada) or 
ask for a representative to call. 


® 
+++ Combining architectural and structural 
functions in one firesafe, enduring material 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 90-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 


crete. 





. through scientific research and engineering field work 





Business Week: - Se ple mber 7 Bus 
been united for a similar purpos wa 
of the Muncie campaign are: A) LA! 
cite Industries, Inc Appalachian ( 
Inc.: Battelle Memorial Institute 

Re searcn In | Br 
tute of Cooking and Heating Ap; 
Manufacturers: National Coal As 


minous Coal 


tion: National Warm Air Heating lon; 
Air Conditioning Association: a fire 
Stoker Manufacturers Association. | 
are for a “Coal Burning Week” in \ lo 
cie, with every possible form of = 
tising and promotion called int - 
probably to the tune of around & Re 
Muncie will be used as a test city We. 
if the promotion succeeds, plans on 
repeat it in other middle westerr a 
Why They Chose Muncie ST 
Muncie was picked for the tria os 
paign as “moderate-sized town a1 “ee 
a typical American city in whicl Lal 
burning cooking and heating equip a 
enjovs a good trade acceptance il nth 
which competitive fuel rates mak: — 
active competition * Probably mor We 
portant is the fact that Muncie « io 
about as close to drawing on all Us Mes 
coal-producing areas as any city ir De 
country. Biggest stumbling block i | 
path of getting the national associat 
to cooperate has been the fact that ie 
one producing area approaches nat tio 
distribution ae 
The national associations’ campa ns 
follows on the heels of a partie ons 
heavy outcropping of local proj} 
Among the most successful have : 
those in Springfield, TIl., Milwaukee, W de 
Kansas City, and Salt Lake City. | wy, 
Cincinnati, local coal groups this we tra 
put on an exposition at the annual | for 
Show Particularly noteworthy is the 
fact that many of the promotions 
cently have had the cooperation of fal 
utility companies. The Kansas ¢ tin 
campaign, with utilities cooperat fir 
succeeded in moving $542,550 worth we 
automatic stokers in = a_ nine-mo 1 
period, at a cost of $15,000 ne 
Liberal Credit Terms Help - 
Stoker sales are a good indication f = 
how the business will go. So far t! " 
vear they have been impressively ; 





For the first six months of 1940 they ran ' Si 
39% ahead of °39; sales in April, wh: 


the biggest increase was registered, we : of 
almost double last year’s. Rate of : - 
crease probably will not hold to ; ~ 
high for the rest of the vear—it usua j } 
slows down during the heavy sale ‘ , 
months (August, September, October | 
But total unit sales of mechanical stok« : 
still stand to end up way ahead of las } 

vear's all-time high of 104,289 t 


Liberal credit terms, particularly thos 
offered by the mail order houses, whi 
have allowed as much as 30 months 
pay on a stoker costing a little above 
S150, recently have done a lot to p 
automatic stokers into homes of low 


Income families. 
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BLL LLLLLLL 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
Bridges in a Corner 


Strategy in negotiations for 
jongshoremen’s contract misses 
fire against united employers. 





To Harry Brinces, life is hardly ever 
dull. Right there is the matter 
of deportation proceedings, reopened 
against him by the FBI under the Alien 
Registration Act. Also, the agile C.L.O. 
West Coast leader has found time to 
take up rhumba dancing and is reported 
to have become an expert. 

It is doubtful, however, that either the 
FBI or rhumba dancing was uppermost 
in Bridges’ mind as he led his waterfront 
boys up Market Street in San Francisco's 
Labor Day parade. His chief concern in 
all probability was the need for placating 
longshoremen by wangling 
from the adamant 
Association of 


now 


impatient 
new concessions 
Waterfront Employers’ 
the Pacific Coast. 


Decides against Union Charges 


The fact is that Bridges is in a tough 
spot after a 10-month attempt to nego- 
tiate a new contract for his 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. The 
working under a contract extension that 
can be terminated on 60 days’ notice. 

Last month the I.L.W.U. accused the 
employers of bad faith and laid their 
claims before Coastwide Arbitrator 
Wayne L. Morris. Last week the arbi- 
trator ruled that the charges were un- 
founded, suggested negotiations under 
the Maritime Labor Board. 

The wily Australian’s strategy last 
fall was that each of his six other mari- 
time unions (clerks, masters, engineers, 
firemen, radiomen, cooks and stewards) 
were to stall, put forward extravagant 
demands backed up by job action and 
quickie strikes. Their negotiations were 
supposed to leave the employers battle- 
weary and disorganized when the final 
agreement — the longshoremen’s — came 
up. 


Strategy Thwarted by Employers 


It hasn’t worked out. Largely because 
of a united front by employers and a 
growing rank-and-file sentiment against 


militancy, the six groups, one by one, | 


have negotiated agreements (calling, in- 
cidentally, for pay increases of about 
10%). The longshoremen find them- 
selves out on a limb. 

With Bridges needing concessions for 
face-saving purposes, employers will 
stand pat on three points: (1) No pay 
increases, because the longshoremen al- 
ready are better paid than the other 

tions; (2) contracts must be kept and 
penalties imposed for violation; (3) 
wdown tactics must stop. 


Interna- | 


longshoremen are | 
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GOOD SERVICE 


is Good Business 
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* Probably it never occurred to 
you, but the life of a Westinghouse 
Service Engineer is a very exciting 
career. This morning he may be 
doing a simple repair job, and this 
afternoon he may be aboard a plane 
speeding to the rescue of a power 
company miles away whose elec- 
trical equipment has been paralyzed 
by some disaster. 


¢ For instance, we recall the 
hurricane that swept the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1938. A record tide 
played havoc with the generating 
equipment of one of New York 
City’s great power plants. At mid- 
night our Service Department re- 
ceived the emergency call. By morn- 
ing, the entire New York field force, 
reinforced by service men from our 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Utica 
and Philadelphia Service Shops 
were on the job. 


¢ They found machinery flooded 
with salt water and drenched in a 
sludge of oil. 35 large pumps and 
auxiliary motors and their electrical 
controls were affected. Yet by the 
middle of the fourth day, one of the 
generating units was back in ser- 
vice. A crew of 135 men working 
in three eight hour shifts soon had 
the entire station back in normal 
operation. 





* Only a year before our service 
men braved even fire to help a Cin- 
cinnati Customer Continue opera- 
tions. Because our men stayed on 
the job in a building choked with 
smoke and intense heat from an ad- 
joining fire, the company was able 
to maintain its regular production 
schedule. 


* Ingenuity is also a prime req- 
uisite of these service men. For in- 
stance, our New England men were 
given the problem of drying and 
smoothing out water soaked cur- 
rency, bonds and other valuable 
papers soaked by flood. They did it 
promptly and efficiently simply by 
using Westinghouse household 
ironers to press the paper straight 
and dry. 


° These are only a few examples 
of the score of unusual tasks a Ser- 
vice Department must perform. Ac- 
tually, this department, in our case, 
is an industry within itself. We must 
manufacture millions of dollars 
worth of service equipment each 
year. This includes special equip- 
ment as well as renewal parts for 
apparatus which is no longer in 
regular production. 


° To meet the unending de- 
mands for electrical service we 
maintain thirty-six service plants 
strategically located throughout the 
country. More than 3,000 men are 
normally employed. No piece of 
electrical apparatus in America is 
more than a few hours by rail, boat 
or plane from these plants, equip- 
ment and men. 


* Naturally, we are proud of 
the record of this department. And 
we, as many others, consider it one 
of the most important arms of our 
business. Good Service is always 
Good Business. 
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Union Labeling Gains New Impetus 


Collective-buying technique increases in impor- 
tance as public opinion becomes unfavorable to strikes. 
C.1.0. appropriating tactics long used by A.F.L. 


AT THE LAST CONVENTION of the C.L.O., 
John L. Lewis and his aides were au- 
thorized to establish a union label de- 
partment. Since then, the C.1.0.’s pub- 
licity division has been pressing work 
on a directory of union label products. 
This month the United Construction 
Workers launched a campaign under the 
slogan, “Buy C.1L.0.” 

The construction workers’ drive to 
make the millions of union members 
demand C.1.0.-made houses is only the 
most recent flowering of a seed planted 
back in 1909. At that time the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, powerful and 
unrivalled, undertook to make 
tive buying” as well as collective bargain- 
ing a part of every worker's creed. 


“collec- 


Courts Check Secondary Boycott 


Those were the 
picket line was complemented by a boy- 
cott. A.F.L. publications carried a “Do 
Not Patronize” list, and a manufacturer 
who had labor trouble could expect the 
retail outlets which stocked his product 
to be picketed and pressured just like 
his plant. These the secondary 
boycotts which more than one em- 
ployer referred to as “labor blackmail”. 
But the practice became so harassing 
that the courts took a hand and in a 
precedent-making case that saw the 
U. S. Supreme Court hold the A.F.L.’s 
founder, Samuel Gompers in contempt, 
the secondary boycott declared 
illegal. In recent years, labor's use of the 
secondary boycott has been limited to 
short-lived eruptions. Top union officials 
disassociate themselves from it. 


days when every 


were 


was 

















It’s a union-made hat if the Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ label 
is sewn in the sweatband. 


To take its place, the A.F.L. inaugu- 
rated a union label trades department 
and launched what lawyers called the 
negative boycott. By granting to em- 
ployers who dealt with A.F.L. unions 
the right to attach a union label to their 
products, and by educating members 
and sympathizers to buy only union- 
labelled goods, they sought to turn the 
purchasing power of organized labor 
into a convincing argument that 
ployers deal with the A.F.L. 

For 30 years the movement to make 
workers union label conscious has been 
a major A.F.L. activity. Hundreds of 


em- 


thousands of dollars have been spent 
by the parent organization, and mil- 
lions by the individual unions which 

















They're union-made cigarettes if the 
label of the Tobacco Workers’ Union 


is pasted on the package. 


have their labels, to popularize 
what the labor business calls “the bug.” 
This year A.F.L. affiliates will spend 
over $500,000 in such campaigns. That 
the union label has become an effective 
marketing device is attested by numer- 
ous lawsuits in which certain manufac- 
turers, anxious to secure the benefits 
of union labeling, were adjudged to 
have criminally pirated and _ counter- 
feited a label which they had no right 
to use. Now 45 states have laws pro- 
tecting union labels. 

In 1938, the Union Label Trades De- 
partment, under the direction of affable, 
super-salesman I. M. Ornburn, took over 
Cincinnati's huge Music Hall for a 
week’s Industrial Exhibition. On dis- 
play were hundreds of products bearing 
A.F.L. bugs. Union leaders were brought 
to Cincinnati from all over the country 
and set to memorizing the list of union- 
made brands. After a week, they re- 
turned to their home communities to 
organize local union label leagues and 
women’s auxiliaries. 

Today, there are over two million 
members in local label organizations op- 
erating in every state, pledged to buy 


own 














It’s union-made bread or can 
the Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
is printed on the wrapper. 


only labeled goods and zealously p 


gating the gospel of collective bu 
The A.F.L. that it 


ences the buying habits of 5,000,00) 


claims now 
ganized workers and their depend 
who purchase annually $6,000,000: 
worth of merchandise. Its label cat 
lists thousands of firms whose prod 
bear the labor imprimatur. 

Some merchandisers consider us: 
the union label a major selling p 
for their product. Brown & William. 
Tobacco Co., for example, is 
to have all its advertising for Raleig 
and Kool cigarettes, both publicat 
and radio, note the fact that its pro 
ucts are union-made and carry the 7 
bacco Workers Union label. The (©; 
ley Corp. exhibit at the New \ 
World’s Fair gave as much space 
displaying the Electrical Workers Unio: 
label as it did to Good Housekee pir 
Seal of Approval. The point stressed 
with the label was that Crosley products 
were made by expert craftsmen. 


Aspire to Car-Labeling 


There are 56 unions which issue labels 
in the A.F.L. and a half-dozen in the 
C.1.0. The discrepancy is explained by 
the fact that union labels 
effective on consumers’ goods; the great 
steel, coal, rubber, and textile units 
which make up the bulk of the C.LO 
membership could not influence much 
buying by labeling the raw or semi- 
finished materials which they produce 
On the other hand, the auto workers’ 
union has approached General Motors, 
Chrysler, and the Automobile Cham 
ber of Commerce on several occasions 
with a request for union labeling 
C.1.0.-made motor cars. Thus far the 
manufacturers have been unimpressed 
The A.F.L. trades unions making fin- 
ished goods have* had a much easicr 
time of demonstrating the efficacy 
labeling. 

Supplementing the labeling of cor 
sumers’ goods, is the shop card d 
signed for the service trades. Bars, “bar 
ber shops, garages, and laundries are 


are most 


— 


ist 
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apparently helped business to 


wis se that the establishment is un 


To make known this condition 


jons in. the service fields issue 


ising signs on whi h Is reproduced 


‘ion’s imsignia, usually over the 


‘This Is a Union House.” and 


employees wear union buttons 
Within the building construction im 
labeling is firmly enough en 
vd so that metropolitan contra 
sually specify labeled lumber and 
vare in ordering their materials 
Some of the best known labels are 


of the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers (C.1L.0O tucked away inside 


nside coat pocket of about 80 
ready-made me n’s suits and overcoats 
Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers 
(.F.L.). sewn inside the sweatband of 
< hats: of the Boot and Shoe Work 


two rival groups, one A.F L.. and the 


er C.1.0.). stamped into the imsole of | 


er priced shoes 


In a period like the present, when 


climate of public opinion is unfa 
ible to striking or overt) economi 
tion by labor, union label promotion 
mes even more mportant im a 
‘s program. The A.F.L. will inten 
ts label campaign next year, while 
e CLO. is stepping out with its own 


fledged union-label department 


What's in a Contract? 


Dr. Metealf makes interim 


report to N.A.M. on survey that 


will embrace 5,000 labor pacts. 


In Burtineron, Vr., last week, the 150 


wrsonnel executives attending the Na 


onal Association of Manufacturers’ 
problems institute (BW—Aug!l? 
heard Dr Henry C. Metcalf re 


t on the most comprehensive study 


} 
at 


vor contracts ever made 

Dr. Metealf is director of the Bureau 
Personnel Administration, which be 
the investigation more than a vear 
Under his direction, more than 6,000 
ises in 3.685 labor contracts have 
intensively analyzed 

The main subjects which the bureau's 

ul report will cover are seniority; union 

cognition and forms of union shop; 

ertime, holidays, vacations: methods 


iandling gronevances 


Firms Interested in the Work 


Data obtained have been discussed at 
series of monthly dinners attended 
representatives of companies inter 
ed in the study. Typical sponsors and 
scribers are Jones & Laughlin, United 
ites Steel, S.K.F. Industries, Shell Oil, 
ony-Vacuum, Standard Oil of New 
se) American Can, International 
rvester, Servel, Allis-Chalmers, West- 

Electric, Westinghouse, American 
ephone & Telegraph, General Mo- 


entative of the enterprises mn which 
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Labor and Vanager 


THIS MAN KNOWS! 


E knows bolts, nuts, rivets and other 
threaded fastenings. He knows 
trends in design and production in indus- 
tries where these fastenings are used. He 
knows sizes, types, materials, finishes, 


prices and delivery facilities. 


He also knows he represents a quality 
product and a company noted for its pro- 
gressiveness, stability and service. He 
knows that behind him stand 95 years 
of R B & Wexperience, modern methods 
and machinery, three well-located plants, 
large and assorted stocks, and expert engi- 
neering help on troublesome problems. 


Now, as always, he can give his cus- 
tomers what they want when they want 
it. Because he knows all this—and we 
know him—we want you to know him too. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT 





OMPANY 





ST 
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tors, du Pont, W. T. Grant, Sperry Gyro 
scope Celanese ( orp., Lever Brothers 
U.S. Rubber, and New York Omnibus 
The National Electrical Manufacturers 


Association is also a subseriber 


At Odds on Guard Pay 


Put stare or Minnesota and the city of 
New York have taken distinctly differ 
ent points of view on the question of 


paving public employees called up for 

National Guard duty 
Minnesota, in a ruling last 

its Attornes flatls 


supplement the Guard pay of state work 


month by 
General, refused to 
from 
Attor- 
nev General Burnquist held that the men 
United States Na 
tional Guardsmen instead of state troops, 
that the 


would cease He 


ers who must absent themselves 


their jobs to get military training 
become 


( alled would 


and state's responsibility to 


them also said that as 
suming liability for making up pay dif 
ferentials would put too much of a finan 
cial burden on state departments 

New York ( ity, 
has a greater number of employees than 
the state of Minnesota, let its 
know that they could respond to a call 


which it is estimated 


workers 
for service with the knowledge that their 


Further, 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission 


job status would not be affected 


stated, “For the first 30 days of such 
ordered duty he (the Guardsman) will 
receive his city salary and for periods 


the 


difference between his military compen- 


of over 30 days he will receive 


sation and his regular city salary.” 
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gan to warm up to the possib 


Expansion in Plastics 
Carbide company prepar- 

ing to quadruple output of ex- 

tensively-used Vinylite. 


Anour Oct. 1, manufacturers who have 
been badgering the plastics division of 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. for 
more and more Vinylite synthetic resins 


rain- 


to put into their shoes, beer cans, 
coats, and furniture will begin to get 


bigger allotments. And by March 1, new 
additions to Carbide’s Cleveland plant 
are going to quadruple the present un- 

revealed production 
Back of the fourfold 
more than a century 
began in 1838 when Regnault, 
the 


as sealed tubes of vinyl 


expansion lies 
of research which 
a French 
scientist, observed formation of a 
white powder 
the sunlight. Further 
1872 
Bauman polymerized vinyl halides into 
“unaffected by sol 


chloride stood in 


progress Was made in when one 


white solid masses 


vents or acids,” and in 1912 when an in 


ventor named  Ostromislensky — was 


granted patents on rubberlike masses 


made by polymerizing vinyl halides 
Gradually, chemical manufacturers like 
Dow du Pont Monsanto, 


rubber manufacturers like Goodrich, be- 


and and and 


vinyl compounds 

Since raw vinyl IS a gaseous pro 
acety lene gas, and acetvlene gas 
product resulting from dripping w 


calcium carbide, it was only natu 


Carbide should get into vinvl rv 
and produc tion in a big wat . 
quent discovery that vinyl co 
made more advantageously trom 
gas was no deterrent 

In 1940, Carbide not only p 
large quantities of raw vinyl a 


compounds for other che mie al n" 
but 


turers, processes them into 


molding compounds and finished 
products under the trade mark \ 


Compounds having such mout! 


names as vinyl acetates and viny 
ides and copolymers of the acetat 


chlorides—and vinyl halides an 


vinyl butyrals—are all marketed 


the one trade mark 


{ Protean Product 


In one form, Vinylite is the sa 


filling nm safety glass: in another 


transparent or opaque elastic sheet 
which are cut “plastic glas shoes 
belts and garters and handbags 

other forms, it is an impregnating 


pound for rendering tablecloths 





Packing Food in Balloons Extended to Liquids and Semi-Liquids 





Peter 





Early in 1939, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. developed 
the Cry-O-Vae method of packing meats and vegetables 


in latex rubber balloons for quick-freezing, storage, and 


delivery (BW—-Mar18°39,p32). Now the process ts the same collar 
heing extended—under the name of Cry-O-Pak—by 
Container Corp. of America to the bulk freezing of sumer size Cry-O-Paks, 


liquids like fruit juices, semi-liquids like shucked eggs, 


and hull: solids like peas, heans, and herries 


—will be called * 





Her 


Cry-O-Vac balloon is held open for filling by a fib 
board “collar” and sealed by three or four twists 
Once the carton is closed. the colla 


held securely against untwisting, and spillage. C 


still in the experimental ste 


‘OJ Containers” 





eee ee 
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a lacquer liner for beer cans, a 
roofing coater for paper, for rain- 
for concrete, asbestos board, pack- 
abels. aluminum foil, what-have 
Most surprising is the fact that 
Vin the comparatively new textile 
wn used in acid-resisting filter cloths, 
old-resisting fishnets, is likewise a 
\ te 
So various are the kinds of Vinylite 
their applications that Carbide’s 
organization, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., has delegated the market 
f consumer applications to another 
subsidiary, National Carbon Co., which 
turn is delegating the marketing of 
nlastic glass shoe materials to an out- 
side organization, Plastic Products Corp 
Industrial applications in general are 
handled by the plastic division of Car 
de & Carbon Chemicals Corp., but it 
as nominated the Halowax Corp. as the 
sole outlet of Vinylite used as insulation 
on wires for electrical and other pur 
poses. Vinyon, the textile material, is 
marketed solely by American Viscose 
Corp. Basic raw materials are produced 
1 a modern plant at South Charleston, 
W. Va.; Vinylite molding powders and 
sheets and impregnating liquids are all 
rocessed in the Cleveland plant now 


indergoing expansion 


\ew Applications Mapped Out 


Apparently, Carbide is expecting the 
next big bulges in Vinylite demand to 
come in the widely divergent fields of 
insulation for “small diameter wires,” 
which permit more wires per conduit 
under the forthcoming new Electrical 
Code, and of furniture. Not only will 
hacks and bottoms of chairs be uphol 
stered in woven reedlike Vinylite extru- 
sions but in sheet materials (like those 
in plastic glass shoes) and in rare dam- 
asks and laces protected and toughened 
for hard use by Vinylite impregnations. 
And about the first of the vear, when 
production capacity permits, Carbide ex- 
pects to add brand new applications to 
the long and imposing list. Although 
they have already been made _ experi- 
mentally and successfully, Vinyon stock- 
ings will probably not be one of them. 
\merican Viscose will have to hold up 
on them until yarn production can catch 

with industrial textile applications. 


Gas-Mask Work Gets Results 


In still another division of Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., work is going 
forward on the preparation of activated 
irbon for gas masks, solvent reclama- 
tion, odor elimination, and many other 

ses. Heretofore, it has been made of im 

ted cocoanut shells, but at the an 

| meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Detroit, Sept. 9-13, Dr. Ar- 
B Ray of Carbide’s research staff 
announce that gas-mask charcoal 
hard, dense grade chemically de- 


as activated, vapor-absorbent 


¢ m—can now be made successfully 


az . 
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from domestic hardwood charcoal, coal, conductive compounds can generally by 
or practically any kind of wood sawdust. made softer and more ‘rubbery’ from 
synthetic rubber, while in the case of 
Synthetic Conductors ae ee 2 altlin stead 
FouR MONTHS AGO, many people who — less yielding.” Also available, solutions 
had been brought up to regard natural of the electrically-conductive svnthet 
rubber as one of the best insulators of to be apphed like paint to surfaces of 


electricity rubbed their eyes and pinched — natural rubber products 


themselves when they read that Dunlop 





had produced various compounds of rub 


ber that would conduct electricity (BU 


FOR SALE 75,000 SQ. FT..... ONE STORY 
May 2 40.p gS). \ 
Now comes the B. F. Goodrich Co 

with news that it has not only developed 


; ; ; : Excellent location in Central indiana... Modern... Sprinklered 
electrical conductivity in natural rubbers Track... Large Acreage... Remarkable bey . immediate possession 


but in synthetic rubber as well. Accord Fantus Factory Locating Service 








. “Ek " 139 N ‘ ~ ' 
Ing to Goodri h technicians Electrically Clerk Se Chicago 60 E. 42nd St. New York 
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o> SY) BAKER TRUCKS 






: 4, serve the 6 plants of 


Ag C* WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND 












(Above) Three Baker Hy-Lift Trucks loading heavy 
rolls into box cars at Westvaco’s Charleston, S. C. mill. 


(Right) Tiering rolls inside box cars is no difficult task 
for this Baker Hy-Lift Truck. Capacity 6000 Ibs. 


The name “Westvaco” is recognized as 
a symbol of quality wherever paper is 
sold, and West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company is known everywhere for 
its alert business policies. Those who 





know the company’s mills are equally 
impressed with their modern, efficient production methods... Baker 
points with pride to the 22 Baker Trucks which serve Westvaco— 
saving time and money by providing faster handling, increased pro- 
duction, more effective use of storage space. 

Let us show how Baker Trucks can cut handling costs in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25th STREET 7 . + . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


in Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
Ba 








. OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Discovery of New 


Low-Cost Resin 


VINSOL 


A BOON TO 
MANY INDUSTRIES 


Do these present uses 
suggest profitable appli- 
cations in your business? 


Shellac substitutes Hard pressed board 


Asphalt emulsions Fiber board 
Cement plasticisers Impregnated paper 
and grinding aids products 


Laminating varnish 
Cold molded piastics 


Extenders for 
phenolic resins 


Paints Motor windings 
Varnishes Transformers 
Stains High voltage in- 


Nitrocellulose lacquer sulation 


Some of the valuable proper- 
ties that make VINSOL an out- 


standing low-cost raw material 


Insoluble in petroleum derivatives — Chemists know 
how unusual and important this is in protective 
coatings, plastics, and other products. 


Excellent electrical characteristics — At 85°C., break- 
down is above 20,000 volts; power factor ranges 
from 0.5% at 25°C. to 15.2% at 103°C., dielec- 
tric constant from 2.81% to 6.5%. 

Available in pulverized form—60% passes 200 mesh 
screen; 100% passes 30 mesh. Does not set or 
cake under oormal temperature and humidity. 


Easily esterified—With glycerin, ethylene glycol, di- 
ethylene glycol, etc., Vinsol yields resins of value 
in lacquers and varnishes. 

Easily saponified — Produces emulsions of extreme 
stability —valuable in asphalt emulsions. 


Other important properties — Dark-colored; dark red 
by transmitted light; melts at about 115°C.; acid 
number, 93. Chemically and physically stable. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER: tell us how much 


Vinsol you need for trial. 





: "s 
4 Naval Stores Department F 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY & 
ia INCORPORATED 
928C Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Le pounds of Vinsol 
for testing. 
Send me a descriptive booklet 
Nh ni Guii wate aaale eae kee oceania eae 
Pinckd dens abddeenschdendeskbuensseel 
RE ae ee 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Speed Lamp 
1938, Dr. H. E. Edgerton, of 
Institute of 


LATE IN 


Massachusetts Pechnology ; 


amazed the world with stopped-action 
photographs of golf swings, machinery, 


bullets, what-have-vou, taken with an 
electric flash at speeds of 1/100,000 sec 
and faster (BW—Dec1?"38 p24) Further 
experiments having shown that 1/30,000 
sec. will stop most action short of a bul 


let in flight, he now licenses Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., to manu 
facture the new Kodatron Speedlamp 
to operate at that speed for either color 


or black and white photography. Equip 
+0) Ib. consists of a“ 
gas-filled, electrically-operated flash tube 


ment weighs about 


good for 5,000 flashes, a reflector, and a 
condenser. Tests indicate the new lamp 
for 


shots, but for general commercial, scien 
tific, 


will be used not only stop-action 


and portrait work. 


Eave Insurance 
Wuen 


eaves and gutters are all too likely to fill 


rHE AUTUMN leaves begin to fall, 


up, develop leaks and other troubles, 
unless they are equipped with Eav-Tex 
Roof Gutter the 


Protection in form of 











patented expanded metal screening Eay 


Gartield 
supplies it in 


Tex Co. 1109 
Darby, Pa., 


metal for any kind of roof and gutter. 


Ave., 


non-rusting 


I ppet 


Coffee Roaster 

than 5 sq ft. of 
Coffee Roaster 
green coffee 
from 


O’curpyING less 
the 


matically 


space, 
Fresh-omatiec auto- 
weighs beans, 


roasts them in a gas oven which 
they are delivered electrically into a glass 
dispenser, ready for the customer. Fresh- 
omatic Coffee Roasting System, Ine., 
1213 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo., which has 
several raachines operating locally, is 
negotiating distributorships in other sec- 


tions of the country. 
Car Vibrators 
Wiru 


hooked to a hopper-bottomed freight car, 


4 patk of Syntron Car Vibrators 


two men can unload a car of fine coal, 
bulk 
than six men working with crowbars and 
Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa., 


or other material, more quickly 


sledge 5 


makes them with big pulsating 


giving 3,600 vibrations a minut: 


may be also used to keep mater 


ing smoothly out of the down . 
big storage bins and bunkers 


All-Season Ventilator 
Mountep in almost any window 


Fairbank s-\ 


wider, the new 


a ide or 











Ventil-aire promises to filter out 99 
dust, soot, and pollen before circu 
outside through a 


clean air 


expel vitiated inside air, and to mii 


outside noises As developed by | 
banks, Morse & Co... 600 S. Mic 
Ave., Chicago, it will filter and 
late inside air in winter or bring 


proportion of fresh outside air des 
Drafts can be directed or eliminate 
adjustable deflectors 


Variographic Enlarger 
Anniversar | 


> 
ain 


IN tts NEW Graflex 


larger. Folmer Graflex ( orp 





N. Y.. features “varlography the alt 


ing of linear perspective” in enlar; 


ments by means of a two-way tilt of | 
negative, a tilting lamphouse, and 


accessory universal tilting easel hold 
Notable is the tripod support for stea 
ness. The rear leg serves both as a cout 
erweight guide and a conduit to keep t 


lamp cord out of the way 
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Hetch Hetchy Truce 
San Francisco wins delay at 
price of complete submission to 
secretary Ickes’ power terms. 
isticek until July 1, 1941, is as 
ed the Battle of Hetch Hetchy. or 
Harold Ickes vs. the City of San Fran 
\ so. | of the 
an extension to that date of a 


\v A 


he Secretary Interior has 


reese to 
the sale 


federal court injunction against 


electric power from the municipal 
th s ends temporarily the bitter feud 
city by the Golden Gate 


Ickes (BU fpr?’ 40 


but at the price of complete sub 


: elweel the 
and Secretary 
ssion to the secretary's terms by the 

navor and supervisors of San Francisco 

City officials gave in because the wily 

——— § Mr. Ickes had a hold on them where it 


in the city budget 


irt most 


’ ) Backed Up by Supreme Court 
3 In 1913, Congress had granted land in 


the Sierras for construction of a water 


power project with the stipulation 
that power generated there be distributed 
through a city-owned system. Because 
system, it leased 
Gas & Electric 
Vear 


All went until Mr 


Secretary of the Interior. After a zealous 


the city had no such 
the power to the Pacifix 
( for $2.400.000 a 
well Ickes became 
inalysis of the Raker act, the secretary 
') thought he had discovered that the lease 
was illegal. Last year the U.S Supreme 
Court agreed 
Secretary Ickes gave San Francisco un 
til Oct. 1 this vear to discover some way 
to distribute Hetch Hetchy power itself. 
As the deadline approached, Mayor An 
gelo J. Rossi and the supervisors begged 
Ickes to let them extend the P. G. & E 
until next July, thus adding %1.- 
800,000 to the city treasury and holding 


+} 


itast 


e tax rate to 224¢ 


Publicity Must Be Used 
Ickes 


Aug. 24. They were: 





announced his terms 
(1) The city must 


take steps at once to buy, construct. or 


Secretary 


lease a distribution system. (2) Charter 
finance 
any one of the three plans must get the 
officials, 


every 


amendments or bond issues to 


active support of and 
the officials 


city (newspapers, radio, billboards, 


all city 
must use avenue of 
to convince San Franciscans (who 


ive voted down a municipal power 
me seven times) of the soundness of 
(3) City officials must quit 
wrting attempts to have the Raker 


With an 


al is eye on the budget and the tax 


program 


amended in Congress 
the mayor and supervisors capitu- 


lat and received their reward, a 10 


! | stay of execution. 






KADETTE “TOPPER” 
table model radio 


/ 
/ power 
to you! 


Vardi Manufacturing 
Company's 
new “MASSAGE MASTER™ 






It is no coincidence that Durez 
plastics have played an important 
part in the construction of all the 
electrical products illustrated here. 
Their manufacturers are interested 
in upping sales, improving a prod- 
uct, simplifying production. They 
know that Durez is “made to order” 
for modern product development 
and improvement! 

Durez can bring these same ad- 
vantages to your product—can im- 


part new beauty of design and 


finish, and reduce weight. With its 
almost unlimited design possibili- 
ease of molding it can 


ties and 


Utilities * 







BILGE PUMP made by the 
Geo. W. Fleming Co 


simplify your production even 
eliminate costly steps. 

If vou want a better material to 
create anew produc tor rejuvenate 
an old one, why not find out what 
Durez can do for vou? What it has 
done for other progressive manu- 
facturers is de- 


scribed ina new 


booklet, “Its A 
New Business 
Custom.” For 

write 


your copy 





DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
649 WALCK ROAD 
NORTH TONAWANDA, WN. Y. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


Plastics That Fit The Job 























54 Money and the Markets 


CHECK LIST 


OF PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MANUALS 


[] 1. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
By Dexter Tomlin. Just published, this 
practical manual helps men in all types of 
business, including retail, to collect more 
accounts while retaining the customer's 
good will. Includes 79 usable specimens 
of collection letters of many types. 


C) 2. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley. Outlines methods used 
by successful business letter writers, to- 
gether with pointers on applying them in 
preparation and dictation of better busi- 
ness letters. Includes usable material— 
successful letters, effective openings, ac- 
tion-getting closers, etc. 


[] 3. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley. Outlines use of mail 
advertising to secure direct orders for 
merchandise or services. For all who 
want fundamental view of advertising 
letter writing, lists, mailings, tests, etc. 
Shows what to do and how to do it for 
best results. 


[] 4. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 

By Allen Chaffee. Explains methods of 
filing and indexing. Describes all filing 
systems from simplest to most elaborate. A 
guide in selecting best systems for your 
otice, and for business girls who want to 
become expert at filing. 


[] 5. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin. Shows what the 
banker's problems are in providing prac- 


tical services, how both banker and cus- 
tomer have something the other wants, 
how the business man may use _ his 


knowledge to better advantage in every- 
day dealings with his bank. 


[] 6& HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright. The tools, techniques, 


whole art of getting publicity for your 
enterprise, large or small, fully and 
plainly covered. Covers every factor of 
how to prepare and handle material, 
where and how to get publicity, in a 
way to meet the business man’s needs. 


[| 7. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 

By Kenneth S. Howard. Concise treat- 
ment for the business man who must 
handle company's advertising along with 
other duties. Covers basic advertising 
psychology, practical details of advertising 
writing and production, and __ special 
pointers for various types of businesses. 




















McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Examine 

330 W. 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. any 

Send me books encircled below of these 

for 10 days” examination on 

approval. Im 10 days I will 10 days 

pas for books, plus few cents on approval 
Stage. or return them post- 

paid. (Postage paid on orders books 

accompanied by remittance.) 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Name 


BERGE 6.06 6006000666 ce 0nceccecegne co0neeeeseseceneees 
SRP GRD Geir ccnccccccevecesesésoescecsses 
Tosition 


Company , seeeccesee ss BW-9-7-40 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Big Board Stands Pat 


Grants temporary exemp- 
tions under multiple-trading rule, 
but puts it into effect. 


Tue New York Stock Exchange this 
week invoked the long-pending ban 
against its members “making markets” 
in Big Board stocks on outside exchanges. 
A lot of temporary exemptions have 
been granted, however, and the whole 
matter is, in effect, left open for later 
review in the light of what may happen. 

Meanwhile, the fight which was threat- 
ened by some of the smaller exchanges 
seems to have dwindled. Nevertheless, 
several of the markets outside New York 
appear to have brought pressure to bear 
on the SEC, and this agency still has the 
matter under investigation. 

The whole argument dates back 
several years. In the early days of 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las’ administration as chairman of the 
SEC, the regional financial centers were 
encouraged to go out after new  busi- 
ness. Eventually many of the exchanges 
outside New York decided to undertake 
either a listed or unlisted trading in se- 
curities whose primary market was on 
the Big Board. In particular, the smaller 
exchanges saw possibilities in odd-lot 
dealings in so-called New York stocks. 


N. Y. Exchange Is Watchful 


The regional exchanges asked the SEC 
to grant them trading privileges in many 
issues which long had been prominent on 


| the New York Stock Exchange, and in 


a large percentage of cases this permis- 
sion was granted. The Big Board, mean- 
while, made no protest against granting 
of such privileges to other cities. Yet it 
did study the situation, and a special 
committee decided that the quality of 
the New York market in various of these 


| stocks was being impaired. 


Going on the theory that the public 
interest is best served by maintenance 
of as good a primary market as possible, 
the Big Board decided to act (BW— 
Mar9’40,p45). It invoked a long-stand- 


| ing rule which prohibits members from 


making markets in New York stocks on 
any other exchange. 

Application of this ban would not in 
any way prevent the Chicago or Boston 
exchanges from carrying on a business 
in Big Board stocks. What it was specif- 
ically designed to do was prevent mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange 
from acting as specialists or odd-lot 


dealers in Big Board stocks on the out- 
side markets. 
At once there was a wave of resent- 


ment on the part of the smalk k 
exchanges. Moreover, it was dis 
that there was an old statute Ni 
York state with which the rulin, 
very possibly be in conflict. 
quently the New York Stock E, 
decided to delay the effective « 
the rule, and it has since prevaile:! upoy 
the New York legislature to remove 
law from the books. 

Finally the New York excha 
cided—in the face of threaten 
for restraint of trade—to make thie myl- 
tiple-trading ban effective Sept. 1. (vain 
there was a howl from the smaller ex- 


ered 


changes. But soon San Francis 
nounced it wasn’t much concerned, and 


Chicago took positive steps by su! 
ing its own members for the Big Board 
boys who had been making mark: 


Refuses Postponement of Ban 

Yet several of the exchanges aif 
weren't satisfied, notably such mar} 
Boston, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. ( 
gressmen from Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts heard the complaints, 
and referred a number of protests to 
SEC. And, just before the end of A 
Sumner T. Pike, newest member of t 
commission, wrote William McC. Mart 
Jr., president of the Big Board, asking 
for a postponement for at least 60 days 
of the effective date. 

The New York exchange declined 
plying that it was meeting cases in which 
hardship would be worked by granting 
its members special exemption for periods 
of 30 to 60 days. Thus the exempted 
members may continue to act as dealers 
or specialists on the outside exchanges 
while those markets seek some means of 
handling trading in the stocks involved 
Big Board members, meanwhile, express 
the belief that all the exchanges should 
do what Chicago has done—find men 
within their own memberships who have 
the acumen and the capital to take over 
the duties of dealer in all the Big Board 
stocks traded on their exchanges 


Guarding Alien Funds 


War is making overtime 
work for the banks, but only 
about 30% of it is profitable. 


ForReIGN DEPARTMENTS of commercia! 
banks have been working overtime thes 
nights—but without a commensurate 
climb in earnings. Profit-making bus 
accounts for only about 30° of 
overtime efforts. The rest is interpreta 
tion of new rules. 

Principal burden is the safeguarding 
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CL Titi, of about $3,500,000,000 of alien-owned _ it has issued circular orders, amendments, order, then left the cash in safe deposit 
fynds, securities, bank accounts, and and revocations of revoked revocations boxes. Even these now are frozen. Cor 
other credits “frozen” here for invaded ad infinitum. Foreign property control tents of safe ce posit boxes leased by Greer : 
European nations or their citizens. These departments established by the Federal mans mav be removed at will, But fos : 
en. countries are Norway, Denmark, The Reserve banks, acting as agents of the those of invaded nations, withdrawals : 
= Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Lat Treasury, have grown rapidly. Employees — are allowed only under license, and even 
via, Estonia, Lithuania, and all of rule on ownership of frozen funds, re then only for living expenses 
ler stock France, from which money and securities ceive applications and issue licenses for 
IsCovered have fled blitzkrieg confiscation to seek the transfer of credits where the invaded ope ° . ° 
Ne refuge here. About $750,000,000 of ear- nations are involved, license foreign-ex- Rehabilitating Cramp S 
light marked gold and $600,000,000 of short- change transactions, and inspect foreign Rrorpenine of the old Cramp shipward 
term deposits and security holdings are registered mail which might contain se- as the reorganized Cramp Shipbuilding H 
exchange in the name of France or French na- curities of equivocal title. Between Apr Co. (BW fugl?'j0.pl moved a long : 
‘ n tionals alone. 10 and Aug. 10, 1940, they granted step nearer when it was announced ' 
led upon The U.S. Treasury doesn’t want any 27,128 licenses for transfer of foreign Wednesday of this week that a statement ; 
n the of this wealth to fall into the hands of | funds and refused 2.586. Some aliens covering registration of 249.0240 shares of ; 
the invader. To that end, since April 10, liquidated securities before the freezing common stock had been filed with the 
i « 
' mul. : 
ye a ? Deenens Atte Tivine Your | | 
1 Aes ock Sentiment Improves After Trying Year | 
. 
. wis Jus? A YEAR AGo this week stocks and major sustaining factor. More recently in the final quarter of 1989; her : 
= =< commodities were off on the rampage there has been stock buying inspired are a few per-share earnings to den ' 
‘ r oe which greeted the outbreak of war by England’s determined stand, and onstrate how profits have been going ' 
— in Europe. Prices were booming in — this week the Standard Statistics in : 
i this country on the expectation that dustrial average moved smartly above ¢ 
Ban the United States would do a 100. Thus there has been a gain of ethidiie | 
P a whopping business in supplying the 19°) since the collapse on the Western Ludlum $0.21 $1.09 $0.72 $0.7" ' 
l me a Allies with machines and foods and — Front, but prices still are 20 under — A. “ ae ae ae ' 
h ( munitions. Yet prices today tell a the peak of Sept. 12, 1939 Bethichem 110 3 74 os " 
m _ very different story from that which Yet if stocks have been a disap Inland , 1.59 1.88 (17 ' 
' was being outlined by traders a year  pointment over the last year, their Jones & : 
a ago. ‘rformance during the last few a a a —~ 
a a Ago pertormance ( yu Nasional 1.32 2.4 _ 1% : 
\ a In the early days of September, weeks has been distinctly heartening Republic 0.40 1.08 0.43 0.4 3 
4 1939, prices of industrial shares as to the market technicians. Despite United States 047 2.59 1.24 1a8 
M ae measured by the Standard Statistic the obvious uncertainties which still * — at ae ae 
: averages of 50 representative stocks cloud the future, investors have been ' 
” P tite (see chart below) soared from 108.2 accumulating shares for their earn 
. to 129.8. Nine months later, as the ings and their dividends ' istment 
ee defenses of Holland and Belgium and In another six weeks, earnings Operations of the steel mills for | 
which | France successively crumbled, this av- statements for the third quarter will the third quarter of 1940 have been 
oda. erage had tumbled to a shade under be coming out, and they will main the best for the year to date and it 
we 1 87. tain the gratifying record of the last follows that earnings should top the 
cetal After that low was touched this 12 months in most cases. Steel com- Mar. 31 or the June 30 period unless | 
dealers | last spring, share prices began to rally panies, for example, are operating large reserves are set up to meet ex ' 
etme with domestic business prospects a just a shade below the peak reached cess profits taxation 
sans of ee en al Basia = 
volved sie 130 
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Where Defense Orders Are Going 


DaAiLy—or ALMOST EVERY DAy—the 
War and Navy Departments issue re- 
leases, listing contract awards, describ- 
ing the materials ordered, and sup 
plying the name and location of the 
contractor. The accompanying tabula- 
tion has been laboriously compiled 
from these releases, covering defense 
contracts for the first two months of 
the current fiscal year—from July 1 
through Aug. 31. It shows where the 
contracts are going, but it does not 
necessarily where the defense 
billions are actually being spent, for 
in the case of any given order, the 
contractor must secure materials and 
equipment from many varied sources; 
thus, 536 companies in many different 
states contribute parts or material to 
the manufacture of a single Martin 
bomber. The distribution of these sub- 
contracts on defense orders naturally 
follows closely the pattern of the 
country’s normal industrial activity. 


show 


Crediting the Awards 


Another qualification 
table should be noted: In some cases, 
the official releases give Washington, 
D. C., as the contractor's address. 
These items have been checked, and 
where the address was simply that of 
a corporation’s Washington sales of- 
fice, the order has been credited to the 
state in which the corporation oper- 
ated its largest plant or maintained 
its home offices. For example, the re 
leases list three contracts, exceeding 
$130,000, for the Aluminum Company 
of America in Washington, D. C 
Aleoa maintains no production facili- 
ties in the nation’s capital; so these 
contracts have been credited to Penn- 
sylvania, the state in which Alcoa's 
Total 


exceed 


about the 


works are located. 
orders of this type do not 
$1,000,000, with the exception of one 
$2,275,000 contract placed by the 
Navy Ordnance Bureau with Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corp. for “increased 
facilities.” The Navy has refused to 
provide more complete information 
about this order, except to say that 
the materials—mostly machinery 
will be used largely in West Virginia 
However, since Pennsylvania is the 
most likely state of origin, the contract 
has been included in that state’s total 
Generally, the releases indicate how 
an order will be divided between the 
various plants of a large corporation, 
but there is at least one notable ex- 
ception—an Army order totaling 
$27,584,000 to the United States Steel 
Corp. for projectiles, explosives, and 
ammunition parts. In the absence of 
more detailed information, this order 


biggest 


has heen credited wholly to Pennsyl- 
vania. Again, 16 Army contracts for 
aircraft engine fuel, exceeding $3,500, 
(0, have been allocated to the states 
companies maintain 
home offices. Obviously, the Texas 
Corp. will not, however, fill any meas- 


in which the 


urable portion of its contract fron 
New York 

Contracts awarded for construction 
work have been credited to the state 
or territory in which the work is to b 
done rather than to the home state of 


the contractor 


State-by-State Analysis of Contracts 


New England 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Fast North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Iilinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Columbia 


Georgia 


Florida 


Fast South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Loutsiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Lf olorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Territories 


Hawaii 

Canal Zone 

Alaska 

Puerto Rico 
Totals 


War Dep't. Navy Dep't. Total 
26,529,020 439,422,450 165,951,470 
126,038 10,879,200 11,005,238 
166,112 1,130,000 1,596,112 
166,411 5,184 171,595 
10,424,431 172,188,354 182,612,785 
836,392 25,834,765 26,671,157 
14,509,646 199,384,947 213,894,583 
98,460,339 222,691,267 321,151 ,60¢ 
43,637,726 37,731,418 81,369,144 
10,187,935 142,072,661 152,260,596 
14,634,678 12,887,188 87,321,866 
178,123,747 26,251,232 204,374,979 
33,545,878 14,355,231 47,901,109 


21,599,043 41,324 21,640,367 
11,978,046 10,139,868 22,117,914 
105,905,565 1,228,522 107,134,087 
5,095,215 486,287 5,581,502 
15,976,600 248,546 16,225,146 
947,139 62,818 1,009,957 
135,148 135,148 
3,623,054 157,664 3,780,717 
$2,200 $2,400 
11,218,859 28,065 11,246,924 


44,108,191 221,478,461 265 586,652 


1,580,090 1,101,014 2,681,104 
12,510,087 1,096,432 13,606,419 
95,805 95.805 
17,880,322 193,435,285 211,315,607 
103,441 256,397 3$9, 828 
3,229,802 31,699 3,261,501 
2,230,507 3,604,585 5.835.095 
2,772,219 35.405 2,807,624 


3,705,928 21,917,744 25,623,672 


4,741,251 49.576 4,790,827 
2,391,970 2,391,970 
1,750,477 1,750,477 
591.367 19.576 640.944 
oe be 7,437 
6,946,403 24,280,126 31,226,529 
325.404 899.126 1,224,490 
120,288 120,288 
6,500,751 23,381,000 29,881,751 
2,409,428 317,078 2,726,406 
18,424 18,424 
757,415 317,078 1,074,493 
1,633,489 1,633,489 


169,304,012 
78.933. 451 
198,326 
90,172,235 


24,932,807 

7,567,618 
11,764 
17,353,425 


144,371,205 

71,365,843 
186,562 
72,818,810 


2,587 498 65,415,000 68,002,498 
41,277 30,870,000 30,911,277 
2,546,221 11,110,000 13,656,221 
14,960,000 14,960,000 

8,475,000 8,475,000 

524,253,582 1,025 086,543 1,549, 340,125 
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Chrysler Head 


K. 7. Keller. president of the Chrys 


er{ orp lor five years, hecame chiel 


ayanetet 


ecutive of the com pany this week. 

ven the board of directors, at a 

pecial meeting, discontinued the of 
of chairman of the board held hy 
late Walter P. Chrysler 














Securities and Exchange Comunission 
lhe federal government, it is understood 


» advance the money to put the prop 


back in shape while common stock 





be swapped for the old mortgage 
Common also will be sold to raise 


king capital 


ee ee ee 


r. & 

Moxey IN CireuLation in this country 
rossed the eight-billion-dollar mark 
lhe first time. At $8,006.000,000° it 


eds even the peak set during the 


es 


‘ holiday in 1938 when everybody in 
ountrs needed cash in pocket ats 
before Unirrep Wart Paren 

s | tories, Inc 

luct in its annual report for the vea: 

d June 30, last. Front and back 


s are of wallpaper and the center 


makes novel use of its 





embodies two samples, one to dem 
strate the stvling of 1930 and the othe 
f 1940. Not to mention highe 

s and increase net income And 
iking of reports, that of the North 
ern National Life Insurance Co. of 


Minneapolis furthers the trend of hu 
zed, readable, and understandabk 
fements to polievholders. . \rem 


. Which ties 


Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 
vast stock-raising country of the 


~ 


hwest to markets all the way fron 
= Francisco to Chicago, has just pub 
La hooklet promoting the use of 
ts and cultivating the goodwill of it- 


vers from ranch to packing house 

























4, FLAMMABLE LIQUID 
poes NOT BURN! 
ITS VAPORS BURN. ‘i 
AUTHORITIES BELIE : 
A DIVER COULD othe 
MARINE -TYPE ACETYLE : 
TORCH UNDER THE - 
FACE OF A LARGE TANK . 
OF GASOLINE, WITHO 
CAUSING FIRE OR 
EXPLOSION. 

























= ) 

7 3 ELEMENTS 

{ ARE NEEDED TO START MOST FIRES 

wx 1.—A SOURCE OF IGNITION, AS HEAT, 
SPARK, FLAME; 

AS  2.—COMBUSTIBLE MATERIAL, 


ea Pipe 
Que? « 3.—OrveEN. FLAMES MUST BREATHE! 





CARBON DIOXIDE FIRE PRO- 
TECTION NOW COSTS LESS 
THAN EVER! IN LAST 15 YEARS 
COST OF LUX INDUSTRIAL BUILT-IN 
SYSTEMS HAS DROPPED MORE 
THAN S8%! 













RECENT FIRE PROTECTION BULLETIN LISTS 339 
FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS USED IN INDUSTRY. 
IN 324 OF THESE CARBON DIOXIDE 
IS A RECOMMENDED EXTIN— 


Z 
( es > CUISHING AGENT! USE LUX 
é ‘ . ON FLAMMABLE LIQUID FIRES! 








~=- - : +. er enw | 


Think what fire can do to stepped-up production 
schedules! Think how even a small blaze can shut 
down one vital operation. Then start thinking about 
your plant's fire protection. 


If your fire hazards are electrical equipment or flammable 
liquids, Lux carbon dioxide extinguishers are your best bet 
For bigger, 


Guard normal operations with LUX portables 
concentrated hazards, look into LUX Built-in Systems 
of LUX cylinders piped directly to danger zone. Automatic 


battery 


or manually controlled. 


TRIGGER CONTROL features Kidde-LUX Model Two. 
Aim at blaze ... pull trigger . . . fire's out. Get this 
new small Kidde-LUX in your plant. 


I 

i 
; Walter Kidde & Com Inc. i 
I ’ 

! 
: 924 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. H 
1 Send me “Don't Play With Fire.” |! understand it describes the new Kidde-LUX as ' 
I well as other LUX extinguishers : 
I 
| Name ; 
i 
1 Company ; 
I 
| Address : 
! 4 
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Canada Will Increase War Effort 


Critics who think Dominion isn’t giving enough 
aid to Britain are worried over new hemisphere-defense 


obligations. Loan from United States expected. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau)- 


Looking back over the first vear of 
World War II, Canadians are a little 


surprised at some of the results. 

Only seven Canadians have been killed 
4.073 in the 
The Ottawa 


spending at the rate 


in action, compared with 
first year of the last war. 
government is now 
of $1,000,000,000 a year on war effort, 


compared with a bare $166,000,000 in 


1915; $170,000,000 was spent by the gov- 
ernment last vear on new armament 
plants alone. More men are employed in 
time in 


the Dominion now than at any 


its history. Business activity has risen 


20°, commodity prices are up 13°, the 
cost of living has increased 6°7, railroad 
revenues are up 30°, 


nearly a third larger than they were the 


and exports are 


year before the war. Canadians are op- 
timistic over the outlook, but they are 
also a little puzzled 

The Dominion is committed—has been 
for a yvear—to giving Britain al] possible 
assistance to push the war in Europe 
But in the last few weeks, Ottawa has 
also committed itself to cooperate fully 
with Washington's defense plans to de- 
fend this hemisphere in a vast new pro- 
gram which will cost a lot in both taxes 
and arms production. Canadians approve 
of both commitments but even a super- 
size of these 


ficial examination of the 


obligations has raised some questions, 
Not Enough, Patriots Insist 
Although 


beyond anything undertaken in the first 


Canada’s outlay is far 


war, there are a good many Canadians 
who contend that it is not enough, and 
that it will be even more inadequate 
when the Battle of Britain 
the Empire takes the offensive. 

Canada is roughly one-fourth as popu- 
lous as Great Britain. The 
critics contend that if Canada is to go 
all out in direct aid to Britain her war 
effort should be, in some respects at least, 
one-fourth as Britain’s. With 
London spending more than $13,000,000,- 
000 a year on the war, Canada’s expendi- 
ture, in their opinion, should be at least 
$3,000,000 ,000—or what it 
is now. Britain is preparing for an army 
Canada has authorized 


is won and 


patriotic 


great as 


three times 


of 80 divisions. 
only four divisions where, it is argued, 


These 

that 
naval aid should be in proportion to the 
population, but they do say that the 
Canadian Air Force should be stepped up 
to a quarter of the strength of Britain’s. 

What is troubling these Canadians now 
is that Ottawa has accepted, in addition 


her share should be 20 divisions. 


critics, of course, make no claim 


to commitments to London, a vast new 
set of obligations under the plan for 
cooperating with the United States on 
joint defense of this hemisphere. 


Under the new plan, numerous new 
air and naval bases will be located in 
Canada (BW—Augsl'40.p44). Is Ot- 


tawa, in addition to paying its share in 
the British program, to carry a propor- 
slice of the joint 
Presumably this would amount 
to about 10% of the bill 

Joint defense, the La Guardia-Biggar 
Board decided, must include coordination 


tionate new defense 


pre yject? 


Business HW ‘eek 


° September 
of military equipment. Canad 
sider this sensible and necessar 
things stand now it means that 
British specifications for use iy 
in Europe, and must be ready 
other factories according to Unit: 
specifications to fill home req 
under the joint plan with Was 
Spectacular changes have lx 
in Canada’s financial, industrial 
litical setup during the last y« 
even greater ones are ahead. Mi 
that for the pres 
make its whol 


dians believe 


Dominion must 
contribution to Britain and hoyx 
off the immediate need for more 
until the 


new 


in this 
States can get the 


hemisphere 


bases 


New Taxes Expected 


In the meantime, the war 
important changes in business | 

Canadians are talking freely 
the possibility of an immediate * 
000 loan from the Export-Impor 
to help finance Canada’s reco 
000,000 bu. wheat supply. 


Because practically no new 


ment or industrial financing ha 
permitted this summer, and beca 
stitutions and other large invest 
a measure of cooperation with t 
ernment, are no longer sellers of ¢ 
ment bonds, the Ottawa governme: 
be able te market its 
loan of $850,000,000 


Sept 9) at a 3 


forthcoming 
(scheduled fo 
about 
The first 


ance 


rate war loan, offered 





Laying the Keel of the “World's Largest Flying Boat” 





the 


shipping industry to have a cere- 


It’s a time-honored custom in 


mony when the keel of a vessel is 
laid. Now the custom has been car- 
ried over into the aviation industry. 
Here Glenn Martin, president of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., drives the first 
rivet at the laying of the keel of 


“the largest flying boat in the wo 
in the factory at Baltimore. 

Martin bomber is being built fo: 
U.S. Navy. After two years it’s 
one of the 
Most of the ship's parts have 
been made. Laying the keel ma 


the actual start of assembly. 


Navy's super-sec 





Ta ae 





Bus 
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21 Se “vale 


was sold on a 3t° imterest basis . 
fier the new loan is out of the way 

a provincial refunding will be per Name Your Insulation Problem eee 
d, and perhaps some other issues. | 

New taxes are expected when Parlia 
” meets again this fall. Extent of 
taxation will depend largely on the 
me of the Battle of Britain, but 


m what financial cooperation may 





shat anil certo CAN GIVE YOU THE ANSWER 
‘icirgansaton a tcton FOR TOP EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


va supply division of the government 





s being reshaped in keeping with lessons 





earned from a year's experience. Of out 
standing importance in the changing pir ° 

s the increasing employment of gov | y p b/ 
nent owned COM Palies in the aceu Ss our ro em 


ation of wat supplies There are now 


‘any more such companies than the {fl to cut fuel and power costs? 
knows about Thev are set ip 
neorporated quietly at Ottawa to to manufacture more eco- 
nduct war business for the government nomically ? 
manner that will cause the minimun 
listurbance to business, to sources af e ite) modernize for greater 


ply. and to prices 





efficiency? 


a | to provide efficient air 
ta ‘ T “ . | . 
' Good News for Chile conditioning ? 
us i Major nitrate purchases by to insulate for below-zero 
: L.S. are in prospect as war de- oy 
. 2 temperatures: 
mand taxes synthetic industry. 
: Crux Unrrep States is likely soon to to insulate for temperatures 
buying substantial quantities of / up to 2500°F. ? 
(lulean nitrate 
Huge orders by this country and by to facilitate the long dis- 
Britain for all kinds of explosives have : 4 
| og natn ate y sagen Rte tance transmission of steam by 
eatled a greater cdemanmn or ammonia, . . . . : 
of the basic ingredients, than our proper insulation of pipe lines ? ' 
——- chemical industry can supply without 
‘ considerable expansion of plant capacity 

















While producers of synthetic nitrate 
+} 








is country have volunteered to en 


ide Ad woe, 








large their plants, officials in Washington | 


are known to favor the lise of Chilean 6 All these problems and eer of 
natural nitrate as a source of nitric acid others are everyday routine with the 
— the a a CAREY organization. CAREY'S 67 years of ex- 
i cost Is oniv ali e higher man tor ° . . . ’ . ° : 
PE domestic: nitrate perience in meeting industry’s insulation require- 
f a authorities claim here is an ments assures a practical, prompt and economical 
: opportunity to meet a wartime emer . UR . . ‘ 
gency need without expanding plants be solution of YO ulation proble . You ” 
yond peacetime needs always SAFE with CAREY. 
Will Be Mutually Helpful 


Mate Department officials point out 


FE re re ee ote 





} INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS OF 
M\ASPHALT=ASBESTOS— MAGNESIA 





that this is a natural opportunity to 
ut Washington's program for economi 





ollaboration within the hemisphere into 
‘fect. Chilean nitrate has come into BUILT-UP AND PREPARED ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, CEMENTS 


HEAT INSULATIONS 


country in limited quantities for 





ecial use as fertilizer even since the de 
opment of the domestic synthetic WRITE TODAY 


ld” lustry. If the United States can now | FOR INSULATION ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS 

T his hsorh some of the Chilean nitrate nor porn CORRUGATED SIDING & ROOFING 

illy sold to Europe it will prevent DEPT. 29. INDUSTRIAL FLOORING « BUILDING INSULATION 
“eTIOUS economic dislocation along the » EXPANSION JOINTS . WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 
South American West Coast. Most of 


les revenues come from the taxes on 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY =: Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


country’s two big industries — the 


irked ate and copper mines. Both of them | BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
are operated by American interests. 


ee 
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TH CARBOLOY ANNOUNCES 


PRICE REDUCTION 







19 ""UNIVERSAL’’ TOOLS 
PY” for 80% of all i283 Jobs 


Now developed—and ready to go into mass production on a scale 
never before attempted in this industry—we announce a line of Standard 
Carboloy tools in five “universal-use” styles— All Ground and Ready for 
Use—adaptable to 80% of all turning, boring, facing operations on steel, 
cast iron, aluminum, etc. 

Important part of a long range es involving the opening last vear 
of a million dollar plant to provide quantity — facilities 
new “Standards” are now available at a low scale of prices representing the 
sixth major price reduction since 1929. This broad program also has made 
possible reductions on many other Carboloy products. 

With many plants already called upon to increase production to an unprecedented 
extent (and many more about to be), normal increases from extra man-hours and extra 
hours of work may be inadequate. One immediate solution is to make your present 
machines do more work in a given time. Carboloy tools 
accomplish this by cutting at faster speeds, stay- 
ing sharp and holding exact size for longer operating 
periods, and readily cutting ultra-hard modern alloys. 

In this way Carboloy provides a quick, inexpensive 
way to immediately step-up output of your present 
metal working machines. New price lists and factual 
booklet upon request. 

CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 

11161 East Eight Mile Road—Detroit, Michigen 





these 








By simply changing to Carbo- 


CEMENTED [Reha mone 
CARBOLOY carsiocs Rein 
and Warner & Swasey. 








How to make your cost figures give a more 
accurate profit-and-loss picture 
of current business 


Here is complete, factual information covering variable 
budgeting as a tool for wide-awake management in con- 
trolling current costs more closely and more efficiently. 


Just Published 


VARIABLE BUDGET CONTROL 


Through Management by Exception and Dynamic @ shows what variable budget 


. control is 
Costs 








@ gives its advantages over 
By FRED V. GARDNER static budgeting 


@ describes and illustrates in 


Industrial Management Consultant detail how to develop, in 
, . stall and administér a 
357 pages, 6x9, 66 illustrations, $4.00 variable budget system 


. One of the most important 
T= book explains how to develop controls that show figures is the ee anes 


what is happening in a business rather than what has ment of the way in which the 
happened—thus enabling management to adjust costs to factors underlying variable 
. - < budget control can be applied 
current operation and to keep a more profitable balance Prag siag ces: hal 
between them and the quality and quantity of output. In ; 
considerable detail the author discusses the advantages to 

















be secured from the described technique, and explains the C. R. MESSINGER 
most advantageous procedure to be used in its adminis- mee jo. I aa , 
tration. says 
. ‘I have had intimate contact 
See It 10 Days on Approval—Send This Coupon Today with the application of these 
F principles in ft \ t Y 
SSCS SSS THESES SESE E TEETER EERE E EEE eee eee wees) lr) Chair Belt npany 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y SS 
! n anc t " 1 
Send me Gardn Variable Budeet Contr for 1 Jays" examination on the very effective an ul 
approval, In 10 days I will send $4.90, plus few cents postage r return to-date tool of Managemer 
book postpaid Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
DD Gemedndscwsdurvetutikdaereebadecurntenithssedkténciiskndeh ss ds+ernedans 60cebdsbeedneeenbedtsanente 
BOBIOED «oa cccccevsccesccscccccvcceccoseccesoeeses PORE _ ccccccccasecccccsvesecessensoseeeess 
City and State ‘ MOM on cans thn dundecoucesecesoncaoesée BW-9.7-4 
Bowsh om ‘ nt Ss. and Canad ' 
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Nazi Firm to Deliver 7 
Siemens preparing tx {jj 


fall orders in Latin America 
its branch plant in Japan, 


om 


Toxyo (Busine SS We ek RB ire 
least one German firm will be ‘ 
meet its October delivery terms ! 
America even if the boastful pro: 

Nazi victory by September does New! 
terialize (BW—Jul27’40,p47). T} ‘ 
Siemens concern, largest Germa 
trical-equipment manufacturer, 
has branch distribution offices 
Latin American republics The 
Siemens plant near Berlin was thi 
for a recent British night raid — 
Berlin area.) Lonu 

Instructions have been sent fri j 
lin headquarters to Fusi Denki k_ h z 
Siemens operating unit in Japan 
in trim for a rush of orders from ( 
and South America. 

Ordinarily the Japanese subsid 
not allowed to export to markets 
than Manchukuo and China, but 
and license agreements have appa 
been waived “for the duration.” 


Life Cycle of the Barre! 
Here is a little story about the 
of the oak barrel. 

For years, Spanish sherry pro 
have bought oak wood from Amer 
manufacture barrels for their s ed 
shipments to the United States 
empty barrels, considered excellent 
aging Scotch whisky, were then 
shipped to Scotland. After Spain dur 
its sherry stocks in the United St 
(during the Spanish war). limited « 





space to the British Isles caused 
barrels to pile up in New York ware- | 
houses. When the war also interfered PQ 
with this country’s normal imports of [@ 
European wine, the California indust Be 
went after the business. So now , 


j 
booming California trade is using the 5 | 
barrels of American oak made in 5S : 


and until recently consigned to Scot 


Contest for Air Lanes 


SoMETHING NEW in lawsuits will be t 
soon in the United States Circuit ¢ t ” s 
of Appeals in New York. 

Pan American Airways has petitir 
the court to set aside the recent 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board granting 
two temporary certificates to the A: 
can Export Airlines, Inc., for 
atlantic clipper service between 
York and Lisbon (BW—Jul2?' 40.) 
(.E.A. is a subsidiary of the Amer 
Export Lines, which maintains, in p 
time, regular shipping service betw 
the United States and Mediterra 
and Black Sea ports 

Pan American, which flies a regular 
three-times-a-week service to Lisbor 








10wW 


14 Bus ss Week September 
= f Bermuda and the Azores, claims 





A.E.A. (1) will 


iid to national defense. and (2) 


parallel service by 


eaken this country’s competitive 
rrenoth in the transatlantic run when 
ir is over and foreign government 
regular schedule- 


- lines resume 


eeause of the spreading of mail revenue 
er two American lines 

Pon American also has the authority to 

e North Atlant via Canada 

New foundland, to England 


not prevented by the war 


and Ireland 


athe 





BRIEFED FROM 
| THE CABLES 





LoxpoNn ( Wireless) Britain is con 

K fronted now with the same responsibility 
kK k faced France and Germany last 
when industries as well as citizens 

ere forced to evacuate special defense 

es. No provision has yet been made 

he British government to aid the 


sated industries financially, but ap 


have been made to the government 


ovide subsistence allowances suf 


to keep them alive until after the 


vhen they will be needed to help 


the country’s industry back to 


etime basis 
] er the outcome of the war is evident 
the little-noted Churchill's 


outlawing shipments of food 


Britain's optimism 


point in 

speech 
German-held territories: London will 
hat it can to finance the accumula 
f food reserves abroad which can 
s r « drawn on quickly to feed regions as 


Nazis 


Brrrartn’s 


ire evacuated by the under 


Reitich 
nt _ ; > 


pressure EXPORT 
ge is getting under way. The rayon in 

, out to capture markets abandoned 
Germany, Italv, and France, is receiv 
i Subsidy of three pence 
Sept. 1. The 
, vy. which is exporting more than it 
Vare § 1 Vear ago, may tax itself to create 


a pound on 


xports after wool in 





d to counteract German propag inda 
British deliveries have been arriv- 
American markets, 


wd: “Britain delivers the goods.” 


- 
lustry | y promptly in South 


We ’ k 


Spar 7 estrictions have been imposed on foreign 


(Business Bureau) New 


Mand ng pictures Iwo years ago Japan 
Holly wood 


which a limited number 


m arrangement = with 


cers uncer 
ms was to he 


imported into Japan 


e understanding that box-office re 
would not be remitted to the United 
States until the 


foreign-exchange  situa- 


mad eased. But when the = frozen 

rT : from this plan had soared to 8&1, 
‘ M), lokve suthorities tounda ome 
g sor another to bar all movie imports, 

I ther than feed their more sophis- 
> te audiences with bloodcurdling Jap 

\ “chambara” (two-sworded hero 
res, exhibitors in the  better-type 

ement districts dug out scratched 

es of old-time favorites, still drew full 

es. The Japanese branches of Colum 
\ Fox, M-G-M, R.K.O.. Warner Broth 


t United 
| because to them it looked like getting 


Artists, and Universal didn't 


thing for nothing 





v¥ even this source of revenue has 








> 
Bust vas 





rene 


Milas csenim 


Iwo Chicage agence 


cCV\CCUTIVeES wor i retting ready to call ita 
das whet vil entered wit note, She 
hamled it to the sensor member of the tiom 
who read smiled, and handed to the 
other 

You ve cen trving for several vears to 
final out what advertising ts he said May 
be this man has the answer. You see him.” 


The note read as follows 





leu d j ! ‘ 
\ ee , ‘ rt as ss f 
what adver \ 
’ 4 ; a“ j i 
want ke recrue j wer it 
I should cor up. a , 5 
bby downstat 
Let Albert D. Lasker tell the rest of the 
story as he told it in a speech on “Funda 
mentals of Advertising” be 
fore the Advertising Feder 
ition of America track n 
1435. 
It was six o'clock hen 
| whe the Messc nie 
tell he ter of the tote 
fo come up, | let he tithing at three 
ociock the next morning. | sat continu 





fhroad 6] 


s! " ne \ 
whet l ‘ | 
The calle al ne ut ove ‘ 
pore mi ‘ “ “eT 1 ‘ { 
Northwe Mounted Poliue, I 
Lattvcontaatele me. tre ! Ti ev 
mn adver ' 
Vivic " mith are es of 
lonesome cass " vuhiet 1 r 
{ 
| i 
‘ 
proatt 
" 
! CCl 
‘ { 
The man Lanne is Jol FE. Kenn 
He ws the tather of the t 
ulver 1 » \n fren ‘ 
“rt > sp Ti 1 lua ‘ > 
Wha " Kenned m 
tig! lt pengele | am te i 
word He ’ \clve 
‘ , 
He tells much more 
about how to moke 


booklet 
Advertising 
for the asking 


ng fast! ved eS 
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been plugged from an unexpected o 
The Home Office has ruled that pi 
which were passed by the censor + 
years ago could not be considered cen 
for today’s needs. Recensoring was 

out for technical reasons. Result: No 
ture may be shown that was cer 

more than three years ago. And ar 
of Hollywood's normally valuable rev: 
producing markets is drying up. 


OrTTawa Week 
show-down on conscription is in the off 
All Canadians were compelled to reg 
during August for compulsory tra 
for home defense (overseas service is 
on a voluntary basis). The first cons 
are to be called in October for 30 a 
training in groups of 30,000. This 
the War Department—without consul! 
the wartime Labor Advisory Council 
industrialists—ruled out all 
from military service despite the fact 
ployers insist that many of the men 
to be called hold key positions in 
vital defense industries. Executives 
sponsible for rush production of ar 
orders are organizing to protest the 
cision. 


( Business Bureau 


exempt 


Buenos Aires (Business Week Bureau 
Despite the tremendous increase in Arg 
tine exports to the United States, they 
have not kept up with imports. As a re- 
sult, there is an acute shortage of dolla 
exchange in Argentina just now. Last 
week the Standard Oil Co. was refused 
further dollar exchange for the import of 
oil products for distribution in the Arge: 
tine. Negotiations have been opened for 
a credit with the company which will 
guaranteed by treasury notes similar 
those offered to the automobile companies 
several years ago when there was also a 
shortage of dollar exchange. 


+ 


Toxyo (Business Week Bureau)—Despite 
this week’s demands that the government 
of French Indo-China give Japan spe: 
port rights at Hanoi and the right to use 
the French-owned railroad running into 
the rich Chinese province of Yunnan, 
Japan will not strike out against French 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies 
unless England is completely defeated by 
Germany. Tokyo is simply making the 
most of the opportunity to better her 
trading position in these rich colonial em- 
pires as much as possible. Tokyo and 
Batavia have reportedly reached an agree- 
ment on the amount of raw materials to 
be shipped from the Dutch East Indies 
to Japan. It is not yet known how Japan 
plans to pay for these imports. 

One raw material which Nippon hopes 
to obtain in large quantities is crude 
rubber. Foreign business men in Tokyo 
were consequently startled when Japanese 
officials in the capital announced that they 
had completed negotiations with I. G 
Farbenindustrie, the German chemical 
trust, for the purchase of its Buna (syn- 
thetic rubber) patents. 

Construction of a plant of undisclosed 
capacity is to start shortly at Mukden, 
Manchukuo. The process involved is iden- 


tical with the one purchased recently by 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for 
use in the United States. While Standard 
starts from petroleum products, the Japan- 
ese must first synthesize these products 
from coal and limestone 





keone 
I} 


nhere 
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Comment and Cross-Comment 


Hene ARE two more comments on the 
Hitler Peace” report (BW—June??' 40, 
_ together with a comeback to one 
those already published. 
* * & 
Economist, electrical equipment co.: 
The conclusions as to the sacrifices 
nherent in a strong American defense 
effort, the resulting strain on the Amer- 
can standard of living, and the bitter- 
ess of post-war economic competition 
etween this country and Germany seem 
to be well-founded and well-supported by 
the argument. There are, however, some 
ninor points open to question 
‘You make the following statement: 
The consequences would be deflation of 
dividual purchasing power and corpo- 
ate profits.” Following your earlier 
urgument, this deflation would start from 
i: high level of national income. Using 
vour figure of 80 billions as the national 
ncome at that time, a 12°) slice would 
« about 10 billions, leaving us at our 
wesent level of about 70 billions, but 
th more people employed. On_ this 
vasis we would be no worse off than now, 
all our armament activity: we should 
nply be working harder and longer for 
e same income. This ‘pay-as-you-go’ 
usis would also weaken the argument 
nflation, which is based on a borrow- 
instead of a tax program 
In the discussion of economic com- 
tition, there seems to be an implica- 
that state-controlled production is 
ch more efficient than privately-con- 
led production Past experience in 
s country does not indicate it. How 
ch red tape and political maneuver- 
would decrease German production 
Possibly 


e Germans can master this problem as 


eficiency remains a question 
they have mastered others, but it is a 
potential drawback. Over the long run, 
al including the long-run factor of 
freedom of scientific exploration and de- 
velopment, we do not believe that state- 
co trolled production could keep pace 
with privately-controlled production. 
Referring to ‘loss-leader’ competition, 
nping’ American manufactured goods 
foreign markets is a_ possibility. It 
ld be satisfactory, of course, only 
where increased economies in unit costs 
to mass production would offset, or 
e than offset, the losses sustained in 
eign sales. Theoretically, it could work 
some lines; practically, it may not be 
answer. Our domestic history has 
wn the dangers of such ‘loss-leader’ 
petition, but it may be necessary. 
Even if Germany should drive the 
ted States out of every foreign mar- 
we are not convinced that the blow 


to our economy would be fatal. Such a 
development would probably reduce total 
It would 
readjustments 


U.S. production by some 10! 
cause many unpleasant 
and some reduction in national income, 
but no insurmountable calamity 

“A final important question missing 
in your article is the cost of kee ping 
properly armed once we achiev e war pre- 
paredness. Obsolescence and depreciation 
will keep armament costs high; we have 
a permanent problem, rather than a 
temporary one.” 

* * * 

Research economist, investment trust: 

“ .. The fact that some of the more 
thoughtful business executives are well 
aware of the possible adverse effects of a 
German victory upon American business 
is indicated by a conversation I had 
about six weeks ago with the president 
of a large capital goods producing com- 


pany. He felt disturbed about probable | 


post-war competition from Germany, 
since he had had intimations from a 
representative, recently returned from 
Germany, that Krupp has plans drawn 
up to transform its surplus munitions 
facilities into the manufacture of ma- 
chine tools as soon as the war is over 
The output of this plant is destined for 
South America, and without tariff bar- 
riers, even for the United States.” 
+ * > 

President, electrical manufacturing co,: 

“Referring to the comment of ‘Indus- 
trial Executive’ in vour August 17 issue, 
it is interesting to find the true and the 
false so intermingled 

“That ‘our strife between labor and 
management’ is injurious is true. They 
fight over what is left by privilege. Strife 
between ‘capital and government’ also 
is true, for working capital and service 
investment is hopelessly confused with 
capitalized privilege. That a ‘short work 
week’ cannot compete with coolie labor 
is entirely false. That ‘enormous taxes’ 
retard competition with Germany is true, 
as all taxation is a fine. That ‘the para- 
sitic class includes many in labor, busi 
ness and government’ is true, but to re 
frain from mentioning the ‘land aristoc 
racy’ makes the quick reading meaning 
of the paragraph false. It might be true 
that ‘our only salvation is to become a 
truly low-cost producing nation,’ but 
that means ‘such as Germany, Italy or 
Japan’ is false. No coolie labor nation, 
no serf-labor nation, no long-hour and 
low-pay nation is prosperous, although 
its exploiters sometimes prosper. 


“It is hard to imagine that, with | LANE 


Americans reduced to the w age level of 
Germans, Italians and Japanese, this 
country would be worth striving for.’ 


W.T.C. 








“Here today, gone tomorrow, was the st 

of oil wells a few short years ago. W! 
production fell off, abandonment was th 
only solution. Since 1932 when Lane- Wells 
introduced the Gun Perforator, oil wells a: 
are pluggc 1 back 


seldom abandoned—they 


and Gun Perforated for new production 


As a result oil wells today produce more 
efficiently from increased reserves of hereto 
fore unrecoverable oil. Lane-Wells has suc- 
cessfully Gun Perforated more than 27,000 
oil wells for more than 2500 different oil 
companies—a record of Service to Ameri- 
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A Year’s Mareh 


ie WAS A YEAR AGO that German troops marched into 
Poland; Britain and France declared war on Ger- 
many, and the conflict for supremacy in Europe— 
the conflict that did not end with the Armistice of 
1918—-was resumed with cannon. In 18 days, Ger- 
man mechanized divisions conquered Poland. Then 
the sound of cannon died away. Britain and France 
prepared to blockade Germany into submission, the 
German forces bided their time throughout the 39-40 
winter. In this country, some called it “Europe’s 
phoney war.” 

But in April of this year Hitler suddenly invaded 
Norway. Churchill declared this move the greatest 
military blunder since Napoleon marched into Spain, 
and a British expeditionary force rushed north to 
push the Germans out of Narvik and Trondhjem. 
Ultimately it was the British who retreated, the Ger- 
mans who stayed. The first battle between the major 
contestants was a Hitler victory. 

Then in May, German forces plunged through 
Holland and Belgium and routed the French army. 
No longer did it seem a “phoney war” to anyone; 
no longer were the British and French safely in- 
trenched behind the Maginot Line. And no longer 
did people in this country confidently await an ulti- 
mate Franco-British victory. For France had fallen. 
Was Britain next? If Britain fell, what would be the 
United States’ position in Hitler’s new world? 


if eg this question became dominant in 
American political, economic, and social thought. 
Until the German army marched through France, 
most people over here were satisfied with the “splen- 
did isolation” provided by the Atlantic. But after 
France’s fall, the Administration and a good many 
military strategists began to talk of the British Isles 
as the first line of this country’s defense, of the 
British Navy as our protection in the Atlantic while 
our own Navy was free to guard the Pacific. 

The government gave up all pretense of being 
neutral; the United States became a non-belligerent, 
extending all aid—-short of war—to the Allies. This 
week that policy reached another climax, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt completed arrangements to send 50 
destroyers to England. And, today, both political 
parties are behind the policy of aid to Britain. Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt may differ on methods, but 
they both want the same result: a British victory. 

This country’s economic life has been deeply af- 
fected by this course of events. The war has seen 
an increase in our exports to England and, for a 
while, to France; those to Germany and Italy have 


all but ceased. A casual review of the statistics | 
cates the tremendous wartime upsurge in dom: 
business. Observe on page 11 the advances in 
steel rate from a year ago; or the jump in 
loadings ; or the increase in check payments. Yet, | 
improvement has not carried over into the mark 
As the tabulation shows, some commodity prices, 
steel scrap, cotton, and wool, are higher than last 
year; others, like rubber and sugar, are down. Thy 
foodstuffs boom has yet to develop. And here's « 
strange anomaly: Though industrial volume and 
profits are up substantially, stock prices are down! 


Aneenan investors and speculators have been 
thinking beyond quarterly dividends. Earnings hav 
been modified by conjectures on the shape of things 
to come. Investors have been heard to speculate o1 
whether common stocks would be worth holding 

Inevitably business problems have lx 


‘ 


Hitler won. 
come wrapped up with the economic consequences 


»o°7 


Jun22??40,p37 ) 





of a possible German peace (BW 
And we have had to wonder about the effects, socia! 
and economical, of a huge preparedness program, to 
guess at what competition from a Hitler-controlled 
German industry might be like. 

Of late, of course, these questions do not seem 
quite as urgent as they were in June, when France 
surrendered. Britain now bids fair to weather the 
German assault. But, domestically, preparations for 
defense go on apace. Congress has already passed 
huge appropriations for building warships and train- 
Manufacturers are mobilizing for mu- 
Result: Today the United States 
armament—which vir- 


ing troops. 
nitions production. 





has a gigantic new industry 
tually assures a high level of business activity for 
at least a year—and probably longer. That is the 
real, the fundamental, change the first year of war 
has wrought over here. From a peacetime operation, 
we’ve shifted to a pre-war economy. Let’s make no 
mistake about that. 
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But in April of this year Hitler suddenly invaded 
Norway. Churchill declared this move the greatest 
military blunder since Napoleon marched into Spain, 
and a British expeditionary force rushed north to 
push the Germans out of Narvik and Trondhjem. 
Ultimately it was the British who retreated, the Ger- 
mans who stayed. The first battle between the major 
contestants was a Hitler victory. 

Then in May, German forces plunged through 
Holland and Belgium and routed the French army. 
No longer did it seem a “phoney war” to anyone; 
no longer were the British and French safely in- 
trenched behind the Maginot Line. And no longer 
did people in this country confidently await an ulti- 
mate Franco-British victory. For France had fallen. 
Was Britain next? If Britain fell, what would be the 
United States’ position in Hitler’s new world? 


Disntons, this question became dominant in 
American political, economic, and social thought. 
Until the German army marched through France, 
most people over here were satisfied with the “splen- 
did isolation” provided by the Atlantic. But after 
France’s fall, the Administration and a good many 
military strategists began to talk of the British Isles 
as the first line of this country’s defense, of the 
British Navy as our protection in the Atlantic while 
our own Navy was free to guard the Pacific. 

The government gave up all pretense of being 
neutral; the United States became a non-belligerent, 
extending all aid—-short of war—to the Allies. This 
week that policy reached another climax, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt completed arrangements to send 50 
destroyers to England. And, today, both political 
parties are behind the policy of aid to Britain. Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt may differ on methods, but 
they both want the same result: a British victory. 

This country’s economic life has been deeply af- 
fected by this course of events. The war has seen 
an increase in our exports to England and, for a 
while, to France; those to Germany and Italy have 
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cates the tremendous wartime upsurge in domestic 
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And we have had to wonder about the effects, social 
and economical, of a huge preparedness program, to 
guess at what competition from a Hitler-controlled 
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German industry might be like. 

Of late, of course, these questions do not seem 
quite as urgent as they were in June, when France 
surrendered. Britain now bids fair to weather the 
German assault. But, domestically, preparations for 
defense go on apace. Congress has already passed 
huge appropriations for building warships and train- 
ing troops. Manufacturers are mobilizing for mu- 
nitions production. Result: Today the United States 
has a gigantic new industry—armament—which vir- 
tually assures a high level of business activity for 
at least a year—and probably longer. That is the 
real, the fundamental, change the first year of war 
has wrought over here. From a peacetime operation, 
we’ve shifted to a pre-war economy. Let’s make no 
mistake about that. 
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